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CuapTter XXV. 


OE had many things to think of, some about which to remodel 
his opinions. There was that Uncle George of his, who for 
so long had figured in his thoughts as a sort of wooden angel, and 


who now disproved his own desert of praise, and established himself 
as a quite melodramatic old rascal. It was hard for the returned 
wanderer to take the kindly, generous, stupid old Uncle George off 
his pedestal, and set up in his place the cunning, greedy, wicked figure 
he now began to know. And then Joe had felt himself a little 
aggrieved by Dinah’s marriage, and he had used his grief as a set-off 
against his own misdoing; whilst after all Dinah had been true, 
and his falsehood was multiplied a thousand thousand times. 
Uncle George had his share in that to answer for. For a while, 
when he began to think of it, Joe was resolved to have no mercy 
upon Uncle George, who really had been, within limits, a very 
wicked old man. But softening thoughts in a little time came to 
the prodigal’s mind. He himself had more need of mercy than 
even that bowelless old man. Joe had never thought much of 
George’s head, though he had revered his heart, and it began now 
to seem natural to him that his uncle should have gone wrong 
under great temptation. And surely the sudden temptation to 
keep so vast a sum as that which drew on old George was a 
difficult thing to resist. 

‘Should I have come home?’ Joe asked himself. ‘Should I 
have behaved better if Uncle George had never told that lie about 
Dinah? The news that I owned the money might have brought 
ee home again, but. the thought of Dinah failed to do it.’ 
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He did himself less than justice, as was natural, and was hard 
upon himself in his own thoughts, as he had a right to be. 

More than the hour or two he had specified to John Keen had 
gone by. It was nearly midnight, and he still sate absorbed in 
his own thoughts and memories, when the young lawyer ventured 
back again and knocked at his bedroom door. Joe appeared in 
the doorway with troubled face and disordered hair. 

‘It is getting late, said John. ‘Sir Sydney Cheston would 
be glad to see you.’ 

‘ Very well,’ said Joe, coming out upon the corridor. 

John led the way to the private room in which Cheston and 
he had spent the evening, and when the baronet saw his old chum’s 
face he arose in solicitude, and crossed the chamber to meet him. 

‘This has been bad news, Bushell,’ he said as he took Joe’s 
hand. ‘I have been telling Keen here that there must have been 
some powerful motive at work to keep you away all these years. 
I shan’t press you to reveal it.’ 

‘There was only one thing,’ Joe answered. ‘ My uncle wrote 
to me telling me that my wife had married two years after I left 
home, and I couldn’t come back after that, you know. I lived in 
that belief until I met your brother George by chance in New 
York, and he told me the truth.’ 

‘What is this?’ cried Cheston ;—‘ this about a brother of 
mine? I never had a brother George !’ 

‘What ?’ asked Joe in amazement. ‘He said he was your 
brother. He said your father married again. Here,’ cried Joe 
excitedly, pulling out his pocket-book, ‘ here is his card.’ 

Sir Sydney took the proffered card, and read— 

‘ Mr. George Cheston, Worley Hall, Staffordshire.’ 

“* This is a queer start,’ said the bewildered reader, staring 
strickenly at Joe ; ‘whilst Joe, with as much surprise, stared back 
at him. ‘ What was he like?’ 

‘You got his letter?’ asked Joe. ‘I saw him write it, and I 
sent my own servant to the post with it.’ 

‘I got a letter,’ returned Cheston, ‘ but who the dickens wrote 
it is more than I know, and more than I can guess.’ 

Joe suddenly seized Cheston by the arm. 

‘ Was the news he gave me about Dinah—about my wife—was 
that true ?’ 

‘What news?’ demanded Cheston. 

‘That she had never married again.’ 

‘Yes, That was true. I’ve known her ever since you went 
away—ever since the day you knocked me down about her.’ 

The matter was not so serious to Cheston as it was to Joe, and 
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the good-natured baronet could afford an amused smile to that 
remembrance. Joe sat down, his brown beard crushed against his 
breast, and stared at the fire. 

‘It-is easy enough,’ said Cheston, laying a hand on Joe’s 
shoulder, ‘to see why old Bushell wrote that lie to you. I'm 
afraid that respectable old. party has been a bad lot all along. 
Did he know of your marriage ?’ 

‘No,’ the other answered. ‘He couldn’t even guess it. He 
might have seen from my asking after her in my letters that I 
was fond of her,’ he added simply. ‘ 

‘ And invented the tale to prevent you from coming back again 
to look after her? Perhaps, Mr. Keen,’ said Cheston, turning 
round, ‘ the devil is less black than he is painted.’ 

John nodded, but said nothing. He had learned the story of 
Joe’s departure, partly from Dinah, and partly from Cheston, and 
he began to be able to see that the runaway was not necessarily a 
hardened villain to begin with; at least, he seemed properly 
sensible of his wickedness and folly now, and he was in terrible 
trouble through it all. John could scarcely maintain his hold 
upon that angry scorn which he desired to feel. He confessed that, 
howsoever deserved the bitterness might be, the wanderer had a 
bitter home-coming. 

‘Who the devil,’ Cheston broke out after a little silence, ‘could 
that fellow have been who gave you this confounded card ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said Joe wearily. ‘I met him at an hotel. 
He used to talk about dear old Syd., and he knew my Uncle 
George, and—and Dinah, and old Banks.. He came back with 
me as far as Liverpool, and then he bolted. Why, I’ve got his 
luggage here now!’ he cried, suddenly recalling that fact. ‘It has 
his name painted on it. Two portmanteaus and a big chest. He 
was a good-looking fellow, and if he wasn’t a gentleman he was a 
very good imitation of one. There was no humbug about his 
knowing the country-side, any way.’ 

* And did he talk about me?’ asked Cheston. 

* Of course,’ Joe answered. ‘ When I first heard him speaking, 
he was asking some young Englishmen to pay him a visit: at his 
place at home—Worley Hall, in Staffordshire. It was that which 
made me speak to him.’ 

‘TI shall be glad to welcome any friends of his,’ said Sir Sydney, 
somewhat grimly—‘ deuced glad. I shall be glad to welcome 
him, if he should call—with a horsewhip!’ 

‘ Cheston,’ said Joe, rising and pacing up and down the room, 
‘this is all trivial, and we can talk about it afterwards to our 
hearts’ content. Advise me. What am I to do?’ 
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‘ About young Banks ?’ 

‘About my son! Yes.’ 

‘ Keen tells me,’ said Cheston, ‘that you said something about 
obtaining a mitigation of the sentence, and compelling your uncle 
to join in the appeal. There’s something in that. You don’t 
doubt the story of his relationship to you ?’ 

Doubt Dinah? No. That was beyond him. He had no 
doubt of Dinah ; but he looked at John Keen. 

‘I think the thing,’ said John, ‘as clear as day. I would as 
* leave doubt my own senses as Miss Banks—as Mrs. Joseph Bushell.’ 

‘If the boy is hers,’ said Joe, ‘ the boy is mine.’ 

‘Do you intend to return to her?’ asked Cheston. 

‘Great heaven, Cheston!’ Joe exclaimed. ‘What can you 
think me? Go back to her now, after leaving her alone and 
broken-hearted all these years! Go back to her, and give her the 
extra misery of knowing that I was alive all thistime! No. I’m 
not the man she loved and married. No. She wouldn’t know 
me if she saw me. Give her definite news that I’m dead, and 
let me find this unhappy lad of mine and take him away with 
me back to the West, and teach him to be honest, and leave him 
enough to keep him so. I can do that much good at last, perhaps.’ 

He spoke with difficulty, but in so simple and direct a way, 
and with a repentance and mournfulness so real and apparent, that 
for a minute they left him unanswered. 

‘His mother,’ said John after this pause, ‘ would not be content 
to lose him so. At least, I think not.’ 

‘It’s a terrible business, Bushell,’ said Cheston, laying both his 
hands on Joe’s shoulders. ‘Make the best of it. Go back to your 
wife, declare yourself, promise to do the best you can for the lad— 
make whatever atonement for your past mistakes you can.’ 

‘No,’ the prodigal answered, ‘I can’t do that. I can’t be so 
mean as to go back again and offer her the mere fag-end of a life. 
No, no!’ 

‘Fag-end of life be hanged!’ cried Cheston. ‘I’m a young 
fellow yet, and we're of an age within a month or two. You’ve 
happy years before you, man alive! Do your duty, Joe, and earn 
’em, and have ’em and enjoy ’em !’ 

* You don’t understand,’ said Joe, returning Cheston’s friendly 
gaze mournfully. ‘I couldn’t quite tell you myself what brought 
me over, but I know what I want now.’ 

‘ What do you want ?’ 

‘To spare her all I can. Everybody has believed me dead for 
years. It would only bring her a new trouble to know that I was 


alive.’ 
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‘ Suppose that, believing you dead, she should be induced to 
marry again! Eh? And suppose that when the step was taken 
any accident should reveal the fact that you were still living ? 
Would that be sparing her ?’ 

‘Don’t urge me now,’ said Joe hesitatingly. ‘Give me time to 
think. And think for me. I am only certain of one thing. 
Whatever seems best for her comfort and peace of mind I shall 
try to do.’ 

There was no doubting that he meant this, and Cheston was 
compelled for the time to let the subject fall. 

‘And now,’ Joe resumed, ‘I can go to-morrow to my Uncle 
George, and frighten him into making enough over to Dinah to 
satisfy her heart’s best wishes—if money could do it.’ 

‘I am afraid that if he saw you just at present the shock would 
kill him,’ said John Keen. 

‘What can we do?’ Joe cried. ‘Does my boy know who he 
is yet?’ 

‘No,’ from both of them. 

‘I'll go and see him,’ said Joe, forcing himself against an awful 
inward terror and reluctance. ‘We can appeal to the Govern- 
ment to mitigate his sentence. You'll help me, Cheston ?’ 

‘TI don’t think I’d try to see him at first,’ urged Sir Sydney. 
‘Tl help you any way I can with all my heart and all my might. 
We might appeal, though there were circumstances - Yes; we 
might appeal.’ 

‘What circumstances? There was nothing—worse than I 
know ?’ 

‘Well,’ said Cheston reluctantly, ‘ his defence was his worst 
condemnation, Bushell, and that’s a fact. He swore it was all a 
plot to ruin him, and he gave his sweetheart a part of the money 
in bank-notes, and when she came into the box he sung out that 
she was in the plot with the rest, and the poor girl fainted. It 
made people angry, you know, and it increased the prejudice 
against him.’ 

At this renewal of his memories the baronet walked abruptly 
to the other end of the room, and there, under his breath, be let 
out a curse against the criminal, and then returned. Joe stood 
dejectedly looking at the floor. 

‘ What can we do?’ he asked again. ‘Has anybody seen him 
since—— 7’ 

‘No,’ said John, ‘I think not. Old Daniel—his grandfather— 
was so cut up by it that he sold the Saracen and went away to 
Wrethedale. I had some trouble,’ he continued, with something 
of the old hang-dog air upon him, ‘in finding out where he had 
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gone, for he communicated with nobody, and left the place quite 
suddenly.’ 

‘Cheston, said Joe doggedly, ‘I shall go and see him. It’s 
clear he has been a scoundrel; so have I: and there’s a pair of 
us. Like father, like son. If I'd have stayed at home and done 
my duty he’d never have been tempted.’ John recalled Dinahs 
words, for Joe was thinking Dinah’s thoughts. ‘I'll begin to do 
my duty now, please God!’ Joe said humbly, ‘and I'll go and 
see him to-morrow. You're a magistrate, Cheston. How can I 
set about it?’ 

‘I can help you if you are bent upon it,’ said his old -com- 
panion. ‘I am a visiting justice for the county. Shall I go with 

ou ?’ 

‘Will you?’ asked Joe. ‘Thank you.’ 

They all fell into silence, until after a long pause John arose 
and said good-night. Sir Sydney at this arose also. 

‘You'll want to be alone a little while, Joe? Eh?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Joe. ‘I shall see you again, Mr. Keen. You will 
keep my confidence in the mean time until it is decided what to do.’ 

‘Certainly,’ John replied, and went his way, his old prejudices 
against Joe Bushell and his new prejudices in his favour fighting 
each other. 

‘You're set on going to-morrow, Bushell ?’ asked Cheston. 

‘Yes. You'll come with me?’ 

‘If you wish it.’ 

‘TI do wish it.’ 

‘I will come. Good-night.’ 

‘ Good-night.’ 

Joe was alone again with his ownthoughts. Ah!—in his case 
too—to have seen to-day with to-morrow’s eyes! There is no 
wisdom like that. But which of us has it? If he could have 
foreseen! But he had at least begun to learn in these late days 
the one lesson which in itself comprises most human wisdom worth 
the having—and that is, that in any complexity and all complexities 
of human life the thing to do is not that which looks easiest or 
most clever, but that which is most honest. Patiently to find out 
the right thing to do, and then to do it, seemed all the hope left 
him in the world. And there are some of us who go along in high 
feather who have hopes less bright than this. 

It seemed to the home-coming prodigal’s conscience the clear- 
est of duties to see this unknown fallen son of his without delay, 
and without delay to set to work for his amendment. He lay 
awake planning for this newly-found child, whom he had never 
seen and who was a felon. He wept awful tears about him and 
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the hapless mother so long deserted. Whatever he had suffered 
in the past—and remorse had for many a year been busy with him 
—was nothing to this last punishment, and the healing but terrible 
fire of it lay in this—that he who had most deserved to suffer 
had suffered nothing. 

‘I have wired,’ said Cheston, when he met Joe in the morning, 
‘to say to the governor that I am leaving here by the 10.15, and 
that I particularly desire to see him. I have asked him to meet 
me at the railway station. He knows me very well, and I have 
no doubt he will oblige me by coming.’ 

Joe said ‘ Thank you,’ and no more. 

They breakfasted in silence, and in silence set out upon their 
journey. Cheston read the ‘Times,’ and Joe communed with his 
own thoughts. The baronet’s surmise was right, and the governor 
of the gaol was at the station to meet the train. 

‘I am immensely obliged to you,’ said Cheston, shaking him 
by the hand with hearty cordiality. ‘ Will you walk up with us?’ 

‘We are all happy to oblige Sir Sydney Cheston,’ said the 
governor. 

‘This is my friend Mr. Bushell,’ said Cheston. The governor 
bowed and made way for the two to pass through the station door. 
Cheston, drawing one arm through the governor’s and another 
through Joe’s, went on: ‘ We are deeply interested in one of the 
prisoners under your charge, one George Banks.’ 

‘George Banks,’ said the governor, ‘is not under my charge 
any longer, Sir Sydney.’ 

‘ How’s that?’ asked Cheston, stopping short in his walk. 

‘Well,’ said the official smilingly, ‘I suppose your interest is 
a friendly one ?’ 

‘It is assuredly,’ Joe answered. 

‘In that case you will be pleased to hear that his sentence was, 
some time ago commuted by the influence of a most warm-hearted- 
friend, who exerted himself with the Secretary for. the Home 
Department, procured the ycung fellow’s release, and sent him out 
to Melbourne.’ 

The two friends standing in the roadway with the governor 
between them looked across at each other in amazement, and the 
governor himself, naturally pleased to have produced such an effect 
so easily, smiled as he gazed from one to the other. Cheston was the 
first to recover. 

‘Who was the benefactor ? ’ 

‘Well, Sir Sydney,’ returned the governor, still smiling, ‘ but 
that I am forbid to tell the secrets of my prison-house, I could a 
tale unfold. Ha! ha! ha!’ He was again naturally pleased at 
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having fallen on so apt a quotation. ‘The fact is,’ he added, ‘ that 
I am in a measure bound to reticence. The young man’s friend 
was one of those people—very rare in my experience—who do 
good by stealth and blush tu find it fame.’ The governor was 
again delighted with himself at having found so apt a quotation, 
and again he showed it. ‘He asked me,’ continued the smiling 
official, ‘in terms which I can scarcely disregard, not to reveal his 
share in that meritorious enterprise. I believe, gentlemen, that 
for once I have seen a practical Christian, and that practical 
Christian was the man whose influence released young Banks from ~ 
prison.’ 

He spoke with pleased warmth upon this topic; but looking 
from Joe’s face to Sir Sydney’s, and from Sir Sydney’s face to Joe’s, 
he read no answering smile. 

‘I assure you, sir,’ said Joe, with a gravity before which the 
governor’s smile died away, ‘and Sir Sydney Cheston will assure 
you, that we are here upon an enterprise of no common importance. 
It is vital to me to know this young man’s whereabouts. If you 
will give me the name of the man who did this good deed, I pledge 
you my word of honour that I can and will exculpate you to him, 
and could and would if you had been sworn to secrecy a hundred 
times.’ 

‘I don’t think it is possible,’ said Cheston, ‘ to exaggerate the 
importance of my friend’s request either as regards himself or 
young Banks. Melbourne’s a wide word. The young fellow 
may have gone anywhere from Melbourne, and we might chase 
him in vain for years.’ 

‘It can injure nobody,’ Joe broke in again, ‘to let me know 
who has anticipated me. My purpose,’ he added, ‘in coming here 
was to set afoot a plan for the mitigation of his sentence. Will 
you help me to find him ?’ 

‘It’s for the young fellow’s good,’ chimed in Sir Sydney; and 
between the two the governor hauled down the flag of resistance, 
and in the act struck the pair dumb. 

‘Well, gentlemen, under the circumstances, I suppose I am 
justified ; at least, I feel so. The gentleman who procured 
young Banks’s release, who fitted him out for the world anew, who 
gave him a free passage to Melbourne and two hundred pounds to 
begin the world again with, was—’ he paused to give effect to his 
announcement—‘ his original prosecutor, Mr. George Bushell.’ 

To say that his hearers were astonished is to say nothing. 
The governor had intended a surprise, but seeing dimly that the 
effect he had produced multiplied his hopes by a million or there- 
abouts, he also became amazed, as a man might who suddenly 
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closing a door to startle you should find that he had slammed the 
house down. Cheston and Joe could only stare in blank wonder, 
and the governor, discomfited without knowing why, looked help- 
lessly from one to the other. At last Cheston burst into almost 
hysteric laughter, stamping to and fro about the street. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ he gasped after a minute or two, holding 
Joe’s arm and looking at him through tears of laughter. ‘I 
wouldn’t wound you, Joe; I couldn’t help it.’ 

‘The villain!’ cried Joe, finding his tongue. 

‘The amazing old serpent !’ said Cheston, gasping still. ‘ Ma- 
chiavelli was a fool to bim,’ 


Cnarter XXVI. 


OLD GEORGE, propped up with pillows, sat in a big armchair 
in that room in which young George had once upon a time signed 
his own name without knowing it. His face was pallid and puffy, 
his lips had fallen to a vacuous looseness, and his eyes were dull 
and fish-like. His white hands wandered feebly about the rug 
which lay over his knees, and his whole look was that of a broken 
man. His housekeeper stood by him with jelly in a tea-cup, and 
fed him with a spoon until the old man turned his head away 
like a fretful baby. 

‘ Tek a bit more, master,’ said the housekeeper. 

‘ Is theer anythin’ wrong with it ?’ asked old George, moving his 
lips, with a doubtful air. ‘I’ve been a good master to you, Mrs. 
Bullus, this many ’ears. I don’t think you’d do me harm now.’ 

‘Law bless you, master, how yo’ do talk,’ said Mrs. Bullus. 
‘Tek your vittles like a sensible old man, now. Do! Theer, 
that’s right. Why, it’s the very best o’ cawves’-foot jelly, as I 
made myself.’ 

She smacked her lips with a relishing air, and old George 
again consented to be fed. The last spoonful had been just ad- 
ministered, when there came a knock at the front door, and the 
housekeeper, hastening to answer it, dropped a series of bobbing 
curtseys. 

‘Good morning,’ said Sir Sydney Cheston, in tones subdued 
from those he commonly used. ‘ How is your master?’ 

‘ He’s mendin’, sir,’ returned the housekeeper, still bobbing at 
the baronet, as though the sight of him set an uncontrollable 
spring in motion; ‘but his poor yed’s bad, an’ he seems a bit 
childish-like.’ 
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‘Do you think he’d know me?’ asked Sir Sydney. ‘ Would it 
do him any harm to see me?’ 

‘Oh, he seems to know folks just as well as ever, sir,’ said the 
housekeeper ; ‘ but please speak very quiet to him, sir. --He’s all 
o’er nerves, like.’ 

‘Yes, I will,’ answered Cheston, entering on tiptoe. . ‘ This the 
room? Thank you.’ He advanced ‘gently towards the patient 
and sat down beside him. ‘ Well, Mr. Bushell, you're getting 
better, eh?’ George looked at him vaguely. There was no 
speculation in the orbs that he did glare withal. ‘ You know me, 
don’t you?’ 

‘How d’ye do, sir?’ said the patient, nodding at him feebly. 

‘You know me ?’ his visitor repeated, tapping himself on the 
waistcoat with a forefinger—‘Sir Sydney Cheston, you know, 
eh?’ 

The old man again nodded feebly, and chuckled with exceeding 
faintness. 

‘I’ve rode,’ he answered, ‘ along of a baronet afore to-day.’ 

‘So you have, Bushell,’ said Cheston, ‘so you have.’ He sur- 
veyed the old man with much discomfiture ; but whilst he did so 
George’s eyes lit up a little, and he put out a shaking hand. 

‘I’m proud to see you here, Sir Sydney,’ he quavered. 

‘ That’s well, that’s well, said Cheston, shaking hands with 
him. ‘You're getting better, eh? You'll be able to see to 
business again by-and-by, eh?’ 

‘In a day or two—in a day or two,’ quavered old George ; but 
to his visitor’s mind it looked unlikely. ‘I’m proud to see you 
here,’ the patient repeated, ‘ but I’ve allays been well thought on 
by the local nobility an’ gentry, an’ I'll tell you why. I’ve knowed 
my station, an’ I’ve been a man as allays tried to do my dooty. 

‘ Yes, yes,’ Cheston answered, with outward heartiness, and at 
this juncture the doctor arrived. After a brief examination of the 
patient he retired, taking Sir Sydney with him. 

‘What do you think of the case, doctor ?’ 

‘Well, Sir Sydney, it’s a case of considerable difficulty. 
Sometimes I think he may recover mental soundness as well as 
bodily health, and sometimes I think he may not. We must leave 
all that to time.’ 

‘ You think he may recover bodily health ?’ asked Cheston. 

‘Yes,’ said the other. ‘He is in a fair way; but his mental 
strength returns slowly, and he has relapses.’ 

‘Um!’ said Cheston, standing beside the doctor’s carriage. 
‘Look here! Ive some very particular and important business 
with him,’ 
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‘Impossible to attend to it, Sir Sydney, I assure you, for 
weeks to come, at least.’ 

‘ Very well, then,’ said Sir Sydney; ‘I won’t allude to it for 
weeks to come. I won’t allude to it until you give me leave, but 
what I want to ask is this:—Will it facilitate matters if I call on 
him now and then, and let him get used to me before I broach 
what I have to say to him? Now, I’ve given you my word that 
I won’t hint at the thing until you give me leave.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, Sir Sydney,’ said the doctor, turning with 
a foot on the carriage step, ‘ but has the business anything to do 
with that which gave him the first shock ? Do you know?’ 

‘It is the same,’ replied Cheston ; ‘ but he doesn’t associate me 
with it. Entre nous, it’s a great deal more important than his 
getting better can be to anybody; but unluckily it can’t be done 
without his getting better.’ 

He left the doctor to think over that enigma, and went back 
to the hotel in Birmingham to join Joe Bushell and John Keen. 
His visit to old George had come about as the result of a consult- 
ation, and he had been fixed upon to spy out the condition of 
affairs for reasons plain enough. A return of the long-lost nephew 
might have killed the old rogue outright, and John Keen’s pre- 
sence was but too likely to upset him again, whilst no suspicion 
could attach to a visit from the baronet. Cheston gave his news. 

‘It’s no use starting on a wild-goose chase to Melbourne,’ said 
Joe. ‘ We can see the old man’s hand too plainly now to think of 
that.’ 

‘Why ?’ asked John Keen. 

‘Don’t you see that my uncle’s object was to get the boy out 
of the way? Do you think he would be likely to tell the governor 
of the gaol the real place to which he persuaded him to go ?’ 

‘ What shall you do?’ asked Cheston. 

‘What can I do?’ returned Joe. ‘There is nothing to do but 
to wait.’ 

‘And where shall you wait?’ his friend demanded. ‘Come 
and stay with me.’ 

‘No,’ returned the exile; ‘I don’t want to be known. I'll stay 
where I am at present, and lie close.’ 

The baronet pressed him, but he would not yield, and at last 
he confessed his purpose. 

‘ The fact is, I’m trying to make my mind up to go to Wrethe- 
dale and ’ He broke down, and turned away ; but recovering 
himself in a moment, he addressed John: ‘I suppose there’s an 
hotel there ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ said John. 
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‘We might make a casual acquaintance when I get there, 
Mr. Keen, if you don’t mind,’ said Joe; ‘but I should be glad if 
you wouldn’t know me just at first. I am surrounded by diffi- 
culties. Let me know what to do before I act decisively. You 
will do your best for me here, I know, Cheston.’ 

‘Rely on that,’ his friend answered, with a firm shake-hands, 
and after a little further talk they parted. Sir Sydney was to watch 
old George, and to report on his fitness for approach when the time 
came. The report was to be made to the lawyer, and not ‘to Joe, 
who was to figure in Wrethedale as an idle stranger until he could 
decide upon his own line of action, or events decided for him. 
Cheston went home, and in the evening the young lawyer and the 
returned wanderer took train together. 

‘Mr. Keen,’ said Joe, as they sat alone in the railway carriage, 
‘on my own best showing you have no reason to think well of me, 
but I want you to be my friend. You see my wife sometimes ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said John. ‘I have known her all my life.’ 

‘Did she strike you as a happy woman before this trouble 
came ?’ poor Joe asked. 

‘No,’ said John. ‘She always seemed to me, even when I was a 
Jad, a woman who had seen trouble. She never complained of any- 
thing, but there was always a sort of gentle sadness about her.’ 

Joe nodded sorrowfully and fell a-thinking. 

Wherever this wanderer had gone, men had somehow liked him 
and believed in him. His handsome face, the saddened good-fel- 
lowship of his look, his ways genial and gentle, had enlisted the 
hearts of men and of women. John felt tempted to like him, but 
had reason for not yielding him friendship on a sudden. Yet it 
was indisputabie that the sternness with which he had thought of 
Joe from the time at which he had first heard of him had vanished. 
He blamed, but he pitied as much as he blamed. He felt impelled 
to a liking which might be larger than his pity. It had seemed 
natural to picture the lost husband as an altogether empty and 
self-satisfied creature, who, having gratified the freak of a month, 
was willing to go away and let a woman suffer for his sake for a 
lifetime ; but it was not easy to believe in that picture in the 
presence of the original it libelled. 

The two reached Wrethedale, and by mutual consent parted 
like strangers on the platform. Joe had packed but a small port- 
manteau for the journey, and, taking this in hand, he walked into 
the main street of the old-fashioned town, and cast about for a place 
to stay in. In a little time he chanced upon an inn, and entering, 
demanded supper anda bed. He sent the meal away almost un- 
tasted, and rambled about the streets, looking up at the lights in 
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the houses, and wondering whether Dinah lived in this house or in 
that. He roamed till bedtime through the quiet ways of the town, 
scarcely meeting a human creature. When he slept it was to 
dream all night of things that had happened years ago, and in his 
dreams at least the time from his leaving England until his return 
was blotted out, and he was young again. 

After breakfast next morning he rambled out with a cigar in 
his mouth, and was conscious of the fact that he created a sensation 
in the rear of many curtained windows. There were not many 
people in the street, but as he sauntered slowly on he was aware of 
an old, old man, with spindle legs and a rotund waistcoat, who pot- 
tered along the cobbled footway, supported on one side by a hand- 
some young woman, and on the other by a walking-stick. The old 
fellow looked up at stalwart Joe as he went by, and the idle stranger 
made a guess at his identity. Feigning to check himself in his 
walk as if he had just remembered something, Joe turned back 
and passed the pair with a lively step, without looking at either of 
them. Ina hundred yards he came toa tobacconist’s shop, and 
entered. Whilst he stocd there fingering and pricing unsmokable 
cigars, rightly called ‘ weeds’ by the Wrethedale youth who bought 
them, he kept an eye upon the street; and when the old man 
and the handsome girl went by, he said to the shopman :— 

‘That’s an old fellow, now!’ 

‘ Yes, sir,’ said the shopman. 

‘Your oldest inhabitant, I should say ?’ continued Joe, fishing 
with simple cunning. 

‘No, sir,’ returned the man. ‘ Not as there’s many older folks 
in the town neither. But the old gentleman’s a new resident here, 
sir.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said Joe; and not seeing his way to any further 
questioning, he bought half-a-dozen of the unsmokables, and went 
out with a polite ‘Good-morning.’ 

Youth and age were thirty or forty yards away when Joe, who 
had prolonged his business as much as possible, emerged from the 
tobacconist’s shop. He followed slowly, lingering to stare in at shop 
windows where there was nothing in particular to attract his gaze, 
and pausing sometimes to look at the front of an old house covered 
with timber, and hanging somewhat over the street. By these 
devices he accommodated his pace to that of the pair in front, and 
every now and then he sent a glance in their direction. All these 
years had made such changes that he could not be quite certain, 
but he thought he recognised old Daniel. But who was the handsome 
girl, and what could have brought old Daniel into association with 
one who looked so far removed from him? Joe was almost sure 
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of Daniel, and the more he watched him, the more clearly he 
seemed to see the old gait and the old figure, altered as they were. 
The town High Street is not very long, and slowly as they went 
they soon came to the end of the shops, and reached a little range 
of semi-detached villas. At the gate of one of these paused the 
pair whose steps Joe was watching, and the girl gently helped the 
old fellow to mount to the gravelled pathway. Saunter as slowly 
as he could, they were only half-way up this pathway when Joe came 
level with them. The door of the house opened, and a voice spoke. 

‘ Well, father, how do you feel after your walk ?’ 

‘I’m a bit fagged, Diner,’ piped Daniel in his hoarse and shaky 
treble. 

Joe looked and knew her, and sauntered by, with a head sud- 
denly averted. There had been no need of the spoken name. 
There had been scarcely need for a sight of the face. The voice 
he remembered so well sounded unchanged in hisears. She looked 
her age—his passing glance, swiftly taken a3 it was, had told him 
that—and yet, how little altered by the years she seemed! As she 
had spoken to her father she had smiled, and Joe thought he might 
have seen the smile for the last time yesterday, it seemed so much 
the same. 

As he walked away with his head a little drooping, all the past 
unrolled itself before him like a. panorama. - He had resigned 
himself years ago to believe that his father and mother were dead, 
and at rest from the trouble he had caused them, and he knew 
now, and had known always, that when their grey hairs reached 
the grave, he had hurried their going. He had never been hard- 
hearted, never the man to sin with impunity, and his folly and 
wickedness had been with him always, though never so heavily as 
now. There was no extenuation for himself in his own mind, no 
blame for anybody but Joe Bushell. 

He knew nothing of the topography of the place, of course, 
but he struck into the fields on the right-hand side of the road, 
and making a long détowr reached the far end of the town ina 
walk of three or four hours. It did not seem easy to pass the 
house again, and when he had reached the inn he was tied to his 
chamber until twilight fell. But then the longing of his heart 
drove him to the semi-detached villa, and he walked up and down 
in the dark before the gate, and heard a voice singing in the front 
room where a lamp was lighted. Where he stood he could hear 
the words quite clearly. ‘Entreat me not to leave thee, nor to 
return from following after thee.’ The musical setting was not 
such as would satisfy a student of the modern school, but it did 
the immortal words no wrong in the listener’s ears, and the voice 
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that sang was sweet and true. A great artist might do the 
words more wrong than this simple liquid voice could do them. 
The voice was not that of Joe’s wife, as he knew, but it came from 
the house she lived in, and it seemed to his heart to breathe her 
longing and faithfulness. He pushed open the gate, and, like 
Arden in Tennyson’s story, he crept up the pathway and peeped 
through the window, at a little crevice of light between the case- 
ment and the blind. There he saw at the piano the girl who had 
given her arm to Daniel in the street that morning, and in a corner 
of the room Daniel himself looking frail, very old, and remarkably 
uninterested. Dinah sat behind the lamp, and the watcher could 
make out nothing of her until she arose and moved to the piano, 
where she laid a hand upon the musician’s shoulder and spoke to 
her. Then Joe had a complete view of her face and looked his 
fill at it, till a step in the roadway startled him and he crouched 
lower, trusting to be unseen. As it happened, however, the owner 
of the footstep paused before the low wall, vaulted it noiselessly, 
dropping on the grass, and, advancing swiftly on tiptoe, touched Joe 
on the shoulder as he rose to meet the new-comer. 

‘I guessed it might be you,’ said John Keen in a whisper, ‘ but 
I was not sure, and I was bound to see.’ 

Joe nodded and went on tiptoe down the gravelled pathway. 
John followed, and when they reached the road the younger man 
took the other’s arm; they walked together for some distance 
without speaking, with their backs turned to the town. 

‘How did you find out the house ?’ John asked in a low tone. 
Something which he was not careful to analyse made him speak 
softly, as one does by instinct in a church. 

‘I saw old Daniel go in this morning,’ answered Joe, and again 
they walked in silence fora time. ‘Mr. Keen,’ said Joe after that 
pause, ‘I shall go back in the morning, and see Cheston. Advise 
me in the mean time. Can we do anything?’ 

‘I have been thinking,’ John returned. ‘There isa friend of 
mine in Melbourne who was at school with me and with your son. 
He knows nothing of what has happened, and I might wire to him 
to see if he could tell us anything of George.’ 

‘Do anything that suggests itself,’ said Joe hopelessly. ‘There 
need be no care about money in the matter. By the way ’—he 
felt it absurd to affect to speak in that casual fashion, and yet he 
could not help it—‘ are they well-to-do?’ giving his head a back- 
ward nod. 

‘Your wife and her father?’ John asked him. 

“Yos.’.. 
‘Daniel Banks is almost wealthy.’ 
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‘I was thinking,’ Joe explained, ‘that she might find money 
useful, if we could have found a way to give it her,’ 

‘She does not want for money,’ answered John, speaking 
brusquely. 

‘ Well,’ Joe resumed, ‘I shall go back to-morrow. If there is 
anything to say, write to Cheston. He will let me know. There’s 
nothing uncommon in my name, but if anybody heard it and 
associated it with me down there, it would be troublesome.’ 

‘Mr. Bushell,’ said John, stopping short in the dark road, and 
speaking like one who chooses his words carefully: ‘I have no 
right to interfere in your affairs. When I first heard of your 
marriage and your disappearance, I thought ill of you, but since 
I met you I have changed my opinion—partly. I say again, I 
have no right to interfere in your affairs: and still Idoso. You 
can stop me bya word.’ He paused, but Joe said nothing. ‘I 
have persuaded myself that your chief anxiety now is to do every- 
thing that can be done to rectify the wrongs you once did un- 
thinkingly, or carelessly, and in the folly of youth.’ 

‘ Not unthinkingly, nor carelessly,’ said Joe to himself, though 
not a word escaped his lips;-* but with my eyes open, and know- 
ing that I was a villain all along.’ 

‘If Iam right in thinking as I do,’ said John, after waiting 
vainly for an answer, ‘I have one question to put to you.’ He 
paused again. 


_ © Go on.’ 
‘If it could be shown to you that in the circumstances of the 


case it is your clear duty to acknowledge yourself to your wife, 
and to associate yourself with her in the endeavour to recover your 
own, would you do it ?’ 

‘I have only one duty left,’ said Joe. 

‘And that is ——??’ 

‘To do the best thing for her happiness. Understand me. To 
go back to her would be a pain and a humiliation. But I am not 
afraid of the pain and humiliation. I am afraid of adding to the 
unhappiness she has already suffered. I have been dead in her 
fancy for many years past, and whatever grief I cost her is done 
with long ago. If she finds that after all I have been alive, and 
have still kept away why should I revive a trouble which’ has 
been dead this twenty years ?’ 

‘I have known your wife,’ said John, ‘ ever since I was a little 
fellow eight or nine years old, when George and I first went to 
school together. I know how blameless and gentle a life she has 
lived, and I know partly how unhappy she has been. And if I am 
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not a greater ass than ever lived before, she is as truly attached to 
you still as she was when you went away.’ 

‘To my memory. Not to me,’ Joe answered with a heaving 
breast. ‘I was two-and-twenty then; I am over eight-and-forty 
now. I’m not the man she loved. I’m not the man she knew.’ 

‘Mr. Bushell,’ said the young lawyer, clearing his voice of a 
slight huskiness before he spoke, ‘if I had not been forced 
(against my will) to believe you after all a man with a good heart, 
a man who desires to make reparation for a wrong of such old 
standing, I would as soon bite my tongue off as speak one word to 
bring you two together. I don’t remember my mother, sir, and I 
never had a sister of my own, and your wife, in a way, took the 
place they might have filled in my fancy when I was a lad, and 
there are not many people in the world whose welfare is so dear to 
me. I believe you are an honest fellow, sir, in spite of what hap- 
pened so many years since, and if you can find it in your heart to 
be good to her in the future, and to spend your life, as you ought 
to spend it, in consoling her for all that she has undergone and 
suffered, I know you ought todo it. I am a young man, Mr. 
Bushell, and under other circumstances I hope I should speak with 
less confidence and more reserve. Perhaps it might seem to fit 
my age and yours better if I held my tongue altogether, but I am 
fond of your wife, sir, and I respect her as highly as anybody in 
the world, and that is all the excuse I have to offer.’ 

‘You need offer no excuse,’ Joe replied huskily. ‘ You have 
not said a word that I can find fault with. You have spoken asa 
man ought to speak.’ 

‘I have some knowledge,’ John resumed, with a new hesitation 
in his tone at first, ‘of the young lady to whom your wife first 
gave her confidence. I know enough of her to be sure that if the 
secret of your presence in this country were entrusted to her it 
would be kept sacredly and as a trust of honour. With that 
knowledge in her power, she could be relied upon—I am sure of it 
—to approach your wife and ascertain her feeling, and I could 
rely upon her to conduct the matter with so much tact that no 
suspicion would be excited.’ 

John’s admiration of Ethel and his belief in her had no bounds 
which it is worth while here to attempt to discover, but the re- 
turned exile could hardly be expected to share his faith in her. 
He said nothing, but even through the darkness John felt his dis- 
trust and hurried on. 

‘You will not forget your own contention, Mr. Bushell, that 
for many years your wife has had good reason to believe you dead. 
It will not be easy except on direct evidence to persuade her that 
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you are still alive. It cannot be easy for her to suspect the truth 
if the talk concerning you is led by a woman she loves, and is led 
naturally and without haste.’ 

‘Give me time to think,’ said Joe. 

‘I will ask you one more question, Mr. Bushell,’ John continued. 
‘ Are you convinced in your own mind that if your presence would 
be hailed by her, as I believe it would be, as a help and a solace, 
you could surrender yourself to be a help and solace to her? If 
you are uncertain of yourself in that respect, I will not press you 
by another word.’ 

‘Mr. Keen,’ Joe answered with a broken voice, ‘if I could 
undo the wrong I did, I would lay down my life, though that is 
saying little. If I could lighten the burthen she has to bear by 
but ever so little, I would make any sacrifice that might be offered 
me. I don’t speak unthinkingly or melodramatically in saying so, 
I mean it from my soul. But I will lay no new burthen on her. 
How could I, after all that she has suffered ?’ 

‘If she were glad to take you back again?’ John pressed him 
still; ‘if you knew that it would lighten the weight she has to 
bear to have you back? It is no light thing in itself to sink to 
an unloved and lonely age. Even if George were found and pro- 
vided for and sent away, do you think she would be happy, and in 
no need of comfort? Is she in no need of comfort now?’ 

‘What comfort is it in my power to bring her? <A runaway 
nearly six-and-twenty years back, never since heard of! No, no, 
no. You tempt me to act on my own selfish longings, not to heal 
her wounds, poor thing.’ 

His voice was but half audible, and regrets and longings, and. 
new-born hopes that hardly dared to hope, and fears that slew 
them as they lifted their weak heads, made a strange tumult in 
his heart. 

There was no make-believe in the husky voice. True men are 
quick to read such things, and John knew the sincerity of every 
word the other spoke. There was little passion in the phrases 
used, but the man was true, and meant it all, and more, And 
this conviction could only spur the younger. It is something to 
an ingenuous youngster, whom the world has not yet chilled, to 
think that he can bring two sore hearts to peace and healing. 

‘ Will you let me try to help you, Mr. Bushell?’ he pleaded. 

‘Not in the way you propose,’ said Joe, lifting his head in the 
darkness. ‘There is too much danger to her peace in it.’ 

‘In any other way?’ John pressed him. 

‘In any way that helps her,’ Joe responded, ‘ but in no way 
that endangers her peace of mind. J trust you, Mr. Keen. I am 
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compelled to trust you, but I could do it willingly without that. 
I have confidence in you.’ 

‘ You shall not find it misplaced,’ said John. 

‘I am sure of it,’ replied Joe. ‘In the mean time, I dare stay 
here no longer. Wire to Melbourne and let me know the result 
of your inquiries. Place at the cable office at this end whatever 
sum may be needed for a full reply. I will go back with you now 
and lay money in your hands for that purpose. Wherever it is 
necessary to spend money in this inquiry, spend it without fear. 
For my own part, I can do nothing better than to go back and 
watch for my uncle George’s recovery.’ 

The lawyer saw that it was useless just then to press him 
further. Joe laid plenteous funds at his disposal, and next day he 
disappeared from Wrethedale as he had arrived—a figure for a 
minute’s gossip, but beyond that unnoticed and unknown. 


Cuarter XXVIII. 


So Dinah’s longing heart went on unsatisfied in the old way, 
and was fed by little food of earthly hope or comfort. She had 
never resigned herself to forget Joe, but he was dead or beyond all 
earthly chance of meeting any more, and there were no new sorrows 
possible on that count. So far Joe was right. Had her son been 
what he should have been, Dinah, in spite of the great trouble of 
her youth, would have been a fairly happy woman. The deepest 
wounds heal at last, if they do not kill before the healing process 
can begin. 

Now, I am not the first historian by many who has found him- 
self involved in chronological difficulties, and like others I can 
only rely upon my reader’s patience and discernment. When I 
had had young George eight or nine weeks in England, and had at 
last left him face to face with Ethel, I was compelled to go back 
to the hour of his arrival to show what his father had been doing 
in the mean time. 

The two, meeting in this way, stood rooted each before the 
other. A cur, so caught, would have had the manliness to put his 
tail between his legs and run, but the tramp was incapable of even 
so much resolution as would command a flight. In the girl’s 
mind, fear, and amazement, and hate, and wrath, and pity madea 
jumble of all thought, and left her also helpless. She had of 
course believed him still under lock and key, but, though she 
could scarce believe their evidence, her eyes told her he was here. 
i rt 2 
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And being here, what could have brought him but one thing ?— 
and that one thing, the desire to make an appeal to Dinah. Per- 
haps he had made an escape from prison. That indeed seemed 
the only solution of the mystery of his presence there, and, if it 
were so, he was proscribed and hunted. 

As was natural, the noble nature recovered from the shock of 
this encounter whilst the abject one was yet stunned. 

‘ How do you come here?” she asked ; ‘ have you escaped ?’ 

His knees shook, and he stared at her, until he hung his head 
before her glance and began to weep again. 

‘ Have you escaped ?’ she repeated breathlessly. 

‘No,’ the wretched creature answered. ‘I was released. But 
I can get nothing to do, and I am starving.’ 

She sent her hand hastily to the pocket of her dress and found 
her purse there. Glancing into it, she saw two or three pieces of 
gold and a little heap of silver. His face seemed to have a dreadful 
fascination for her and to draw her towards him. She advanced 
little by little with the purse in her outstretched hand. 

‘ Here,’ she said, and dropping it into the hand he held out to 
receive it she recoiled, looking at him still with her hazel eyes 
widened to a glance of horror. 

‘I don’t deserve it,’ the tramp moaned and snuffled unman- 
like through his tears. ‘I don’t deserve it.’ 

‘Why are you here?’ she asked. The sight of him was a 
terror and a horror to her, but what could she do? ‘ You shall 
not show yourself to Dinah whilst you look like that. You would 
kill her!’ 

This hit him like a blow, and stopped his tears for a second or 
two. He stole a glance at her and dropped his eyes shiftily. 

‘Is she here?’ he found courage to ask. 

‘Go,’ she answered him, ‘and write to me at the post-office, so 
that I can get the letter in the morning. Tell me where you are 
that I can send an answer. But don’t stay in the town.’ 

‘ What is the name of the town?’ he made shift to ask. 

She told him, and repeated her bidding. 

‘Go. Buy some clothes, and write to me to-night.’ 

With that she turned from him and fairly ran down-hill to- 
wards the town; but nearing the houses, she dropped her veil and 
composed her gait. When she reached her own room she locked 
herself in and struggied in silence through an attack of hysteria, 
and then descended, pale, and with a glittering light in her eyes. 

‘Why, our Ethel,’ cried her mother, ‘ what’s happened to you? 
You look as if you’d seen a ghost,’ 
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Ethel tried to laugh at this, with such ill success that, in spite 
of resolution, hysteria began again. 

‘ What’s happened to you?’ the mother cried anew, when after 
a minute or so Ethel had recovered herself. 

Ethel’s conscience would not tolerate a lie, but she could not 
tell the whole truth. 

‘I was frightened,’ she said, ‘and I ran.’ 

‘ You frightened?’ cried her mother. The good woman had 
never heard of such a thing before, for Ethel was not of the female 
tribe who squeal at spiders and experience in the presence of a 
mouse such terrors as might once have seized the people of Hercu- 
laneum. ‘ What frightened you ?’ 

‘I met a tramp,’ said Ethel faintly. 

‘ Why, was he rude to you ?’ cried the old woman. 

‘No,’ answered Ethel, unable to tell all. ‘It was a lonely 
place, and he begged—that was all.’ 

‘You mustn’t take them ramblin’ walks abroad, my love,’ said 
her mother solicitously. ‘It ain’t fit for maids to go about alone. 
You should ha’ somebody with you.’ 

All the evening long she harped upon the theme, and would 
searce release Ethel from the house in the morning until she re- 
ceived assurance that nothing more was meant than a walk along 
the High Street. 

The girl approached the post-office with some inward reluc- 
tance. It would not be nice for anybody to think that she received 
letters there without her mother’s knowledge— even that the post- 
master should think it, was anything but pleasant to her. And 
there by ill-fortune was young lawyer Keen talking with the 
official when Ethel entered. It was more and more awkward to 
ask for the lctter in his presence, but, giving him a cold little bow, 
she passed to the counter. 

‘Have you a letter for me, addressed here ?’ 

‘Yes, Miss.’ 

The postmaster produced it. John saw that it was addressed in 
a male handwriting, and thought no more about it for the time. 
Ethel with another cold little bow responded to his renewed salute, 
and went home with her letter. When she came to read it she 
discovered that the writer had wept all over it, and it was so 
splashed and blotched as to be decipherable only after difficulty. 
In some matters, heart is taste. The hapless young man began 
this letter—‘ My lost love, lost for ever !’—with a note of admirai 
tion scored in after the final letter, as if he had been writing for 
the printers. A shiver of disgust ran through the girl’s frame as 
she read this exordium. The writer went on to say (as in the 
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letter addressed to John Keen) that he offered no excuses, feeling 
conscious that he had none to offer—adding, that he knew he was 
unworthy of her—at which the reader crawled afresh—but that his 
sius had entailed a terrible punishment. He threw in one or two 
phrases of Scripture—‘ I have sinned before Heaven and against 
thee,’ and ‘My punishment is greater than I can bear,’—and he 
wound up by saying that he had re-attired himself, was staying at 
Borton at the sign of the Hare and Hounds in Wedge Street, and 
remained for ever her miserable and unworthy George. Then 
came a postscript, in which he stated that he had expended almost 
all the money she had so generously given him, and expressed in 
fitting terms that form of gratitude which has been defined as a 
sense of favours to come. 

As for love’s idol, that was long since broken, and the worshipper 
was still sorely wounded by the shards. But in women’s hearts 
sometimes, in spite of any and all wrong-doing on the part of the 
idol’s original, there lingers a tenderness for what he was or seemed 
to be in the days when the poor image was first modelled, and 
gilded with the gold of the devotee’s own nature. And in spite 
of Ethel’s hatred and contempt, there had lingered until now a 
certain starved and hungry sentiment (which would have been 
faith if it could) in favour of a lost George whom she had known 
to be manly and honest, and indeed filled with all noble qualities, 
only a little while ago. But whatever tendrils of the heart sought 
to reach and touch the past, the brutal egotism and vile uncon- 
scious insolence of this epistle blighted them for ever. 

She folded up the sheet of blotted and tear-soiled paper, put it 
in its envelope, walked into the garden, passed through the wicket 
gate into Dinah’s small territory, and so into the house. She had not 
slept all night, but her eyes shone with an unusual brilliance and 
her cheeks were flushed with clear colour. Dinah, who was in the 
back kitchen superintending her little west-country maid, kissed 
Ethel in a preoccupied way, and noticed nothing unusual in her 
aspect fora minute. But by-and-by, attracted by her silence, she 
turned, and saw at a glance that the girl’s whole nature was in 
some way strongly stirred. 

‘Come into the sittin’-room, my dear,’ she said gently, and 
moved away, Ethel following. 

Daniel sat in the front kitchen with his feet on the steel fender, 
and patted the girl’s hand in answer to the passing kiss she gave 
him. The kiss was warmer and tenderer than usual, for they were 
all knit together by the same sorrow, she thought. 

‘Dinah,’ said Ethel, ‘I have brought you news which you 
will be relieved to hear.’ Dinah began to tremble, and the girl 
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put her arms about her. ‘ They are not going to keep your son in 
prison all the time they said.’ 

Dinah stood free of her embraces, looking at her. 

‘If it would be any comfort to you, you can see him.’ 

‘Where?’ said Dinah, ‘where? When are they going to let 
him free again ?’ 

‘Can you bear to be told, dear?’ asked Ethel. ‘They have let 
him out already.’ 

Dinah clasped her hands and slipped into a seat, though, but 
for Ethel’s arms guiding her, she would have fallen to the floor. 
She arose with shaking knees and trembling hands. 

‘Where is he? Let me gotohim. Let meseehim. Where 
is he ?’ 

*< You can see him to-day, dear, if you will. He is at Borton, 
at the Hare and Hounds in Wedge Street.’ 

‘Ethel, my dear, said Dinah, ‘I must go and see him. He 
is my child, for all he’s been so wicked. I must go and see 
him.’ 

‘Yes, darling, yes,’ Ethel answered. ‘You must go. You 
will go to-day ?’ 

‘ Yes, yes, yes,’ declared Dinah, with trembling eagerness. She 
seemed to think that some apology was due to Ethel, for she 
clung to her and repeated that he was her child—he was her child, 
after all. And, to tell the truth, the poor thing’s soul was rent 
between her horror of her child and the blind yet holy instinct of 
motherhood which drew her to him in spite of his wickedness. 
She shared to the full all Ethel’s loathing of his crimes—they had 
steeled even her heart against him for an hour—but she remem- 
bered all her own maternal pangs and fears, and his father’s far-off 
kisses and embraces; sacred—sacred enough to sanctify even him. 
And so the mother’s instinct drew her to his side, willing to share 
his shame and bear his burthen. 

She was so agitated—as was natural—that she was compelled to 
leave to Ethel all arrangements for the journey, which, though 
brief enough, could scarcely be performed impromptu. There was 
money to be got for the prodigal, and this was only to be obtained 
from Daniel, whose natural tight-fistedness increased with age. 
Ethe] explained that Dinah was going to Borton, and wanted 
money. 

‘Her’s allays a-gooin’ to Borton,’ moaned Daniel, ‘an’ her’s 
allays a-wantin’ money.’ 

But he surrendered his keys to Ethel after his customary 
grumble, and sent her upstairs for his cash-box, having first re- 
moved with infinite fumbling the particular key which opened it. 
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‘That'll be enough for her,’ said Daniel, producing a half- 
sovereign. 

‘Not at all, said Ethel disdainfully. Patience with small 
vices was not her pet virtue. 

*What’s her want it for?’ piped Daniel in obstinate remon- 
strance. ‘I baint a-gooin’ to ha’ my money throwed about 
wasteful. No, no.’ 

‘Mr. Banks,’ said Ethel decisively, ‘ you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself. Dinah never asks you for a penny unless she really 
wants it.’ 

‘ Well, what’s her want, an’ what’s her want it for? he asked. 

‘ She wants five pounds,’ said Ethel. 

‘Eh ?’ cried the old fellow in dismay. ‘Five pound? Her’d 
like me to die i’ the workus, I believe !’ 

‘Never mind, Mr. Banks,’ said Ethel; ‘I can borrow the 
money from my mother, I dare say.’ 

‘ Rubbidge!’ said Daniel. ‘ My gell’s beholden to nobody.’ 

And with long-drawn reluctance he produced a five-pound note, 
and having smoothed it with affectionate fingers, and rustled it 
near his ear with finger and thumb, and held it half-a-dozen times 
against the light to admire the water-mark, he surrendered it. 
There was nobody in the world but Ethel who would have succeeded 
on such terms with him, but he was in some dread of her as being 
‘a cut over’ his own kind of folks, and he was more obedient to 
her than to anybody else. He was growing downwards fast into 
that second childhood which is robbed of all the graces of the first, 
and owns nothing endearing but its helplessness, and the memory 
of what its manhood was, perhaps. 

Then there was the time-table to be consulted, and, since 
Dinah was going, Daniel’s dinner must be arranged for next door. 
Theseand other little duties of a like sort Ethel took upon herself, 
and although there is nothing per se heroic in getting a five-pound 
note out of the fingers of a miserly old man, or in making 
arrangements for the old man’s dinner, there have been achieve- 
ments chronicled in very glowing language which have deserved 
less praise than these simple doings merited under the circum- 
stances. For the girl’s heart was burning all the time, and every 
wound her base lover had given her was throbbing with new agony. 
She gave no sign, and that is woman’s heroism. 

When Dinah reached the market town she found Wedge Street 
opening off the market-place, which was alive with stalls and rustic 
dealers—a street very broad at its upper end and very narrow at its 
lower, where it closed in with the Hare and Hounds, which seemed 
to have been drawn up across it to block the thoroughfare. As 
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fate willed it, she had no need to make inquiries after her son, for 
just as she crossed the threshold he appeared in the passage, and 
they saw each other. 

‘Come with me,’ she said tremblingly. ‘ We can’t talk here.’ 

They walked up the street and along one side of the market 
square, into the town High Street, and on for half a mile until 
there were fields on either side, and there was no one near. 
Then they turned into a narrow little lane, and there the mother 
threw her arms about the criminal’s neck and lifted up her voice 
and wept. I will not say that the tears that filled his eyes were 
altogether base and unworthy at that moment. Some touch of ruth 
was on him after all, and he felt ashamed of himself. As Dinah 
hugged him close to her breast and clung to him, the old barriers 
which had so long held back the words gave way. 

‘My child, my George, my son—my own child!’ 

The wretched George, standing there like a lay figure to be 
hugged, and not having in him, as yet, the immeasurable insolence 
to pretend any love to Dinah in return, was smitten by these words 
as by a hammer. And, of course, the one interpretation he put 
on them was that Dinah’s mind had somehow become unsettled, 
and that she was not answerable for what she was saying. That 
one idea which had been in her mind from the hour when first she 
had heard of her boy’s arrest was uppermost now. 

‘ You were wicked, George,’ she sobbed as she kissed him, and 
he braced himself to receive her reproaches with propriety, ‘ but 
it was all my wicked fault as you was tempted. If I’d ha’ been 
brave an’ good, an’ let you had your rights, you’d ha’ been a good 
lad, I know you would—I know you would, my dear.’ 

It was evident to George’s mind that Dinah was very mad in- 
deed. Her words meant nothing to him. 

‘And, oh!’ cried Dinah in an agony of tears and caresses, ‘ I 
never told you as I was your mother, and of course you never 
growed up to love me like a child would ha’ done.’ 

Really it was getting time for sanity to interfere. The shock 
of these extraordinary notions had for the moment driven George's 
humilities out of him. He struggled from her embraces, though 
she clung to him hard, and standing at arm’s length he spoke : 

‘ Dinah, what are you talking about? Are you mad?’ 

‘No, darlin’, no,’ she answefed. ‘Oh George, forgive me. I’ve 
been a wicked woman.’ 

In the pain of her self-accusation, she threw herself upon her 
knees before him, and in that attitude she told her story. It 
sounded incredible at first, and he held for a minute or two his 
first opinion—that Dinah had gone mad. But as she went on 
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with the tale, and came to her interview with old George, and his 
refusal to believe her, and as the listener’s mind grasped the fact 
that if the tale were true his mother owned a full half of George 
Bushell’s fortune, such a light poured over everything old George 
had said and done and seemed, that doubt was impossible. Under 
that sudden beam of light, old George’s one intelligible motive 
stood revealed, and a truth which needed no bolstering was cor- 
roborated a half-minute later by the few and hurried words in 
which the agonised mother told of the theft of the certificate. 
The whole tale was told so swiftly, and was so broken by the 
narrator’s sobs, and so tangled by the listener's sideway guesses 
here and there, that half the details miscarried on their way to 
his intelligence ; but the main truth of it stood like a pyramid, 
dominant and unshakable. He saw it, and his head whirled, 
and he gasped at it. The felon of little more than half a year 
ago, the penniless and starving tramp of yesterday, was the right- 
ful heir to a quarter of a million of money! He had known— 
everybody had known—how much old Joe Bushell had been worth 
when he died. Dinah knelt at his feet, clinging to his knees and 
pleading with him, and he never heard her. 

‘Say you forgive me, dear; say you forgive me! Oh, I have 
been a wicked, wicked woman ; but only say you forgive me, darlin’! 
Say you forgive me!’ 

He did not answer by a word. A quarter of a million of 
money, and he the rightful heir to it! That amazing vision shut 
everything else from sight. The pleading mother struggled from 
her knees and clasped him once mere to her bosom. 

‘Say you forgive me, darlin’! Say you forgive me!’ 

‘ Yes, yes,’ he answered, with his old fretful impatience. The 
news had shaken him into himself again. He began to see that, 
in place of being a sinner, he had all this time been sinned against 
most deeply. Swindled! Juggled into penitence and tears by 
the man who strove to rob him of so vast asum! His wrath rose 
above even his amazement. 

‘I can’t expect you to love me all at once,’ his mother pleaded. 
‘I can’t expect it, when I’ve been so wicked ; but you will love me 
a bit, my darlin’, won’t you, when you’ve had time? Won't you? 
Won't you ?’ 

‘ Yes, yes,’ he said again impatiently, scarcely knowing what 
he answered to. 

‘You shall have your rights, George,’ said unhappy Dinah, 
fawning on him heart-brokenly. She had no blame for him that 
he did not answer her caresses and her words of endearment. It 
was her fault that he had been robbed—not of a fortune merely, 
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but of a mother. How could she hope that he would love her all 
at once? ‘I’ve got my lines now, darlin’,’ she wepttohim. ‘I’ve 
brought ’em with me to show you, so as you shouldn’t misbelieve 
me.’ She drew the paper from her bosom, and he looked at it 
mechanically at first, but then with understanding. 

Every pulse in his body, and every current of his little soul, 
turned one way, and for once in his life he threw off every tatter 
of pretence and humbug, and spoke the truth as he saw it. 

‘My God, Dinah!’ he cried aloud, ‘you nave been a fool, 


to be sure !’ 
(To be continued.) 











Me. Cimabue Brown on the Defensive. 


Ou, yes ; I have the courage of my opinions, and I am not ashamed 
to come forward and defend them under my own name. Don’t for 
a moment suppose that I am the least little bit afraid of Mr. Du 
Maurier. It is quite true that he has cut me up most unmercifully 
in ‘ Punch,’ that he has desecrated the sanctity of private life by re- 
presenting my drawing-room in public caricatures, and that he has 
held up the dress and personal attractions of Mrs. Cimabue Brown 
herself to general ridicule in his amusing sketches. But Iam not 
at all angry with him: I really feel, on the contrary, quite grateful 
for his attentions. Not that I am anxious for notoriety, nobody 
less so; and I confess I did feel alittle awkward just at first when 
everybody used to say to me every Wednesday regularly, ‘ Well, 
Cimabue, my boy, I see Du Maurier has another slash at you 
this morning ;’ but now I have quite lived down all those little 
personal weaknesses. I have not achieved greatness, it has been 
thrust upon me; but I accept it quietly, with that dignified re- 
serve which becomes a man of culture. 

The fact is, you know—and I wonder people haven’t seen it 
long ago—Mr. Du Maurier isn’t really making fun of me at all: 
he is helping me in a roundabout way to spread my theories. 
Why does he love so much to represent my Japanese fans, my 
Oriental blue, my pomegranate dado? Do you suppose for a 
moment it is because he is genuinely anxious to laugh at such 
things? Not a bit of it. He sympathises secretly with all my 
tastes, he is just as fond of good furniture and pretty things as I 
am, and he makes caricatures of me and my belongings because 
these are the subjects which he loves best to draw—and very 
natural of him, too. If it was his métier to exhibit interiors at 
the Academy, he would paint my little breakfast-room alcove, 
with Mrs. Cimabue Brown as a Florentine lady of the fifteenth 
century: as it’s his métier to make us all laugh in ‘Punch’ 
instead, he draws the self-same alcove, with Mrs. Cimabue Brown 
in her natural character—that’s all. It isn’t ill-natured satire, 
and I don’t object to it. It serves to interest thousands of people, 
who would never otherwise have heard of the A‘sthetic Revolution 
of the Nineteenth Century, in all my aims and projects. His 
pictures are propedeutic, as Prigsby says: Prigsby, you know, is 
the celebrated Oxford esthetic don who collects hawthorn-pattern 
porcelain, and supplies us all with good Greek words, which are 
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warranted to be the purest Attic. If Mr. Du Maurier dared, he 
would laugh with us; but as he doesn’t dare, he laughs against 
us: and it comes to very much the same thing in the long run. 

I say thus much by way of preface, because I know you will be 
astonished to find me describing myself by my true name. You 
will say, ‘ Why does he call himself Cimabue Brown? If he wants 
to defend the esthetics, why doesn’t he take some other name, 
instead of avowing himself by one which has been made ridiculous to 
all of us in the pages of our great national censor, Mr. Punch?’ 
Why, my dear sir (or madam), don’t you know that caricature is 
in its very nature exaggeration, and that neither I nor any other 
‘ esthete’ am one-twentieth part as ridiculous as Mr. Du Maurier 
makes us out to be? Do you really suppose that any one of us talks 
the marvellous jargon that Mr. Gilbert puts into our mouths in 
‘Patience ;’ or that we really dress our wives in such ridiculous 


costumes, or worship lilies, or dedicate our days to the study of the 
intense? All that is just the playful nonsense of our satirists, who 
are as a rule our intimate friends, and to a great extent our imi- 
tators too. Therefore, in spite of all the fun which has been 
poked at me in ‘Punch’ and elsewhere, I prefer to come forward 
under my own Christian and surname, and to brave the ridicule 


which will be sure to greet me when I attempt to make myself 
known in propria persona. 

I venture to say that I am a typical and representative 
‘ esthete.’ Iwas esthetic from the very beginning. I invested 
in drawings by Mr. Rossetti when Mr. Rossetti’s name was only 
known to a small clique of esoteric admirers, I bought Mr. 
Morris’s earliest wall-papers ; I led the way in introducing high 
dados ; I collected old Japanese while all the rest of the world was 
still bowing down in awful idolatry to the hideous deities of 
Sévres and Dresden. At last, people generally began to be more 
or less of my way of thinking. Society slowly came round, to start 
with; then the middle classes attempted feebly to zstheticise 
their Philistia ; and now even seaside lodgings are trying to put 
on some faint semblance of decent decoration. Our principles 
triumphed ; but with the triumph there came, of course, a little 
friendly chaff as well. It all means no more than that. The fun 
in ‘ Punch’ and at the theatres is really an indirect tribute to our 
victory. Nobody publishes caricatures of the highly respectable 
member for East Loamshire, or of the amiably somnolent represen- 
tative of King’s Peddington: those obscure and well-meaning 
gentlemen may slumber in peace upon the back benches of the 
Opposition without fearing the potent pencil of Mr. Tenniel. But 
when aman rises to he a Prime Minister or a Chancellor of the Ex- 
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chequer he may be sure that no cartoon will spare the peculiarities 
of his personal appearance, and that Mr. Pellegrini will duly im- 
mortalise the cut of his waistcoat and the special twist of his left 
whisker in a delightful sketch for ‘Vanity Fair.’ It is just the 
same with ourselves. I take Mr. Du Maurier’s friendly sallies 
much as Mr. Gladstone doubtless takes his counterfeit present- 
ment in the hands of the weekly caricaturists. When the first 
mention of my name appeared in ‘ Punch,’ I blushed a little, it is 
true ; but I said to my wife at once, ‘ Linda, my dear, the Revolu- 
tion is accomplished, and the era of culture has at last set in.’ 

However, I fancy I hear you saying, ‘This is not the real 
Cimabue Brown at all, but only an audacious and transparent pre- 
tender. He hasn’t got the style of the original in any way. He 
says nothing about the Utter, or the Intense, or the Ineffable ; he 
doesn’t even allude to the Renaissance ; but he talks plain, straight- 
forward English, just like you and me.’ My dear sir (or madam, 
once more), what else would you expect? Don’t you see that you 
are taking your idea of me from the caricature, and then blaming 
the original because you don’t find it so ridiculous as the acknow- 
ledged exaggeration? It is as though you expected to see Socrates 
in real life actually engaged in shoeing fleas, because Aristophanes 
chaffed him about that impossible occupation; or as though you 
declined to admit the identity of a peer because he wasn’t wear- 
ing his coronet round his chimney-pot hat, as he always does in 
Mr. Tenniel’s cartoons. Believe me, you will no more find me in 
my own home practising all the absurdities which my genial critic 
pretends to observe in my conduct, than you will find Connemara 
wholly peopled with heavy-jawed comic Irishmen, or Paris entirely 
overrun with shoulder-shrugging Mossoos of the conventional 
English stage pattern. 

Having thus, I hope, got rid of my supposed characteristics, 
and put myself forward in my own genuine personality, let me 
endeavour a little more fully to explain the real good which I hope 
and trust I am doing in the world. I believe I really represent 
the Aisthetic Revolution ; and I hold that, in spite of ‘ Patience’ 
and ‘ Punch,’ and all the rest of it, the Aésthetic Revolution is an 
accomplished fact. It is here, there, and everywhere en évidence 
before our eyes. I can’t walk from my club up St. James’s Street 
without seeing it staring at me from every shop window in London. 
I can’t go into a friend’s house without observing it in every room, 
from the entrance hall to the attics. I can’t travel about the 
country without noticing how it pervades every village in England. 
I can’t go to the theatre without finding it put bodily upon'the stage. 

I can’t buy a comic paper without running up against it in non- 
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sensical misrepresentation. Say what you like of it, there it is, an 
unmistakable fact, growing like Jonah’s gourd before our very eyes, 
and spreading so wide that it overshadows all the land with its 
sunflowers and its pomegranate blossoms. And I say to myself all 
the time, with some complacency I acknowledge, ‘ All this is the 
work of our set.’ 

Fifty years ago, art in England was practically all but unknown. 
People generally understood that it had something to do with the 
National Gallery and the Royal Academy ; and that it was very ex- 
pensive ; and that in order to know anything about it, you must be 
born to the inheritance of an ancestral picture-gallery, and must 
travel abroad to Rome and Florence. As to the possibility of its 
having any connection, then or ever, with their own every-day lives, 
they would as soon have speculated on the possibility of every 
English child talking classical Latin, and every agricultural 
labourer spending his spare cash on the purchase of Elzevirs or 
Bodonis. Art meant pictures and statues; and pictures and 
statues were spécialités for the same class which could afford to 
keep French cooks, and thorough-bred racehorses, and domestic 
chaplains, and a score of gamekeepers. For themselves, they 
were perfectly content to live in ugly houses, with ugly carpets, 
ugly wall-papers, and ugly furniture; while the interests of litera- 
ture, science, and art were sufficiently considered in three mouldy- 
looking illustrated books on the drawing-room table, a few coarse 
lithographs hung upon the wall, and a squeaky piano in the 
corner, with an arsenic-green satin lining behind the cheap 
veneered fretwork which overhung the keyboard cover. 

It was in those hopeless and hideous days that I and my fellow 
workers grew up. As young men we began to feel that this was 
not all quite right. We were not born to the inheritance of 
picture-galleries, nor were we dukes or Manchester manufacturers, 
that we should buy old masters, and give commissions to sculptors 
for preserving our own amiable features in marble busts. Most of 
us were decidedly far from rich; we belonged to the professional 
middle classes, almost without exception. I myself, as you doubt- 
less know, began life as a Government clerk, on a salary of 1201. 
a year. Prigsby was a fellow of St. Catherine’s College, Oxford ; 
Macmurdo, the author of those charming essays on the Early 
Flemish Painters, was art critic for the ‘ Hebdomadal Investigator; ’ 
Partington, who took at last to designing furniture, was a student 
at the Academy; and my dear friend Mawkins was, and is, a 
solicitor in Chancery Lane. We couldn’t indulge in collecting 
pictures ; we couldn’t even in those days (when we were yet young 
and struggling) go to Rome or Florence; but we had an idea that 
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something might be done to make English home life a little more 
beautiful, a little more cultivated, and a little more refined than 
it used to be. We didn’t see why the dukes and the country 
gentlemen should claim to have a monopoly of taste and culture. 
We determined to set to work ourselves, and to make our own 
homes at least as pretty and as refined as we could. Some people 
say we were selfish in our aims, mere cultivated voluptuaries who 
elevated our own personal pleasures into our one standard of action. 
That, I think, is a mistake. To be sure, we began our reforms at 
home; but then, we began them at home in the hope that our 
example might induce the rest of the world to follow us. We 
were silent preachers for years, and at last our unspoken sermons 
began to produce their effect upon other people. 

At last the Revolution came, and we felt that we had borne 
our part in it. I don’t want you to misunderstand me: I don’t 
for a moment suppose we did it all single-handed. Ever since the 
first great Exhibition—the Hyde Park Crystal Palace, I mean— 
we have watched a gradual struggling of the public mind upward 
towards some faint conception of terrestrial beauty. At first it 
struggled very blindly, and went worshipping all kinds of odd 
knobby ‘ Gothic’ chairs, and absurd Indian or quasi-medizval 
monstrosities. Still, it was beginning to shake itself awake, in a 
queer, sleepy, half-unconscious fashion. But plenty of good 
people kept prodding it up on every side, and helped to rouse it 
from its lethargy of contented ugliness. The Prince himself 
(though he was a German) did something: the Schools of Art 
and all the South Kensington business did more. They were 
symptomatic of reviving life—they showed that people were get- 
ting dimly conscious of a screw loose somewhere. Then Mr. 
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Ruskin, too, undoubtedly helped us on greatly. I don’t a 

by any means with all that Mr. Ruskin says—between you 

me, I consider him just a trifle confused and flighty—but he did 
certainly set before people the supreme necessity of having decent 
jugs, and pots, and pans, and pipkins, and he spoke a good word in 
season for the Pre-Raffaelites, in the days when Pre-Raffaelitism 
was regarded as something half-way between Bedlam and heresy. 
Finally Mr. Morris came, and from the advent of Mr. Morris I 
date the Year One of the Revolution. Undeniably, he was the 
great prime agent in the movement. Mr. Ruskin had only 
preached, but our poet-artist practised. He didn’t talk to people 
about gocd papers, and carpets, and chairs, and sofas: he made 
them for us. Hundreds of human beings who haven’t a spark of 
the inventive faculty in their heads have taste enough to admire 
such things when they are put before them ; and what Mr. Morris 
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designed or recommended, they could buy. That, I take it, 
was the main step in the great esthetic reformation of modern 
England. 

Still, we of the Hampstead clique did something. We stood 
to Mr. Morris in the same relation in which a wooden dummy 
wearing the celebrated sixteen-shilling trousers or the famous 
three-guinea suit of dittos stands to Messrs. Moses and Son or to 
Mr. Kino. We illustrated the new style. We displayed the 
esthetic papers upon our walls; we laid the esthetic carpets upon 
our floors ; we stuck the Japanese fans and the Oriental blue over 
our mantelpieces. People came to see us, and said these things 
were very pretty; they went away, and bought others like them. 
Above all, we bore the ridicule and the odium of setting a new 
fashion. Many of our friends laughed at us: some of them cari- 
catured us: all of them misunderstood our motives. They said 
we wanted to gain notoriety, or that we were going mad, or that 
our only object was social advancement. But we didn’t care for 
that: we decorated our houses with what we thought pretty 
things ; we dressed our wives and children in what we thought 
pretty colours; and we felt sure that the world at large would 
come round at last to our views, as you now see it practically has. 

Of course, after everybody has taken really to decorating their 
houses just as Macmurdo had been advising them to do for twenty 
years, and after everybody has taken to copying Mrs. Cimabue 
Brown’s dresses, even so as to put plates of them in the ‘ Gazette 
des Dames,’ there naturally arises an outcry that we, the leaders 
of the movement, are, after all, a very ridiculous and overwrought 
set of mere esthetic prigs and posers. That is the necessary 
result of notoriety. Mawkins always meets this accusation in a 
sort of half-hearted, palliating fashion. He says that every great 
revolution is accompanied by some extravagances and excesses: 
that the Reformation had its Anabaptists and its Iconoclasts ; that 
the Puritan movement had its Fifth Monarchy men and its naked 
prophets. Whenever people feel and think a great deal about any 
given subject, there are sure to be some, he believes, whose zeal 
will outrun their discretion, and who will make a good cause look 
ridiculous by their extravagances. ‘ Don’t consider the few outré 
enthusiasts,’ he says, ‘ but consider the immense change for the 
better actually wrought in unpretending ways among ten thousand 
English households.’ I for my part, however, don’t care to be 
apologetic. I won’t apologise, so don’t expect it. I boldly deny 
the whole accusation. I say there are no such esthetes as those 
angular-elbowed, green-complexioned, intense young ladies and 


gentlemen whom popular satire represents as typical of our set. 
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something might be done to make English home life a little more 
beautiful, a little more cultivated, and a little more refined than 
it used to be. We didn’t see why the dukes and the country 
gentlemen should claim to have a monopoly of taste and culture. 
We determined to set to work ourselves, and to make our own 
homes at least as pretty and as refined as we could. Some people 
say we were selfish in our aims, mere cultivated voluptuaries who 
elevated our own personal pleasures into our one standard of action. 
That, I think, is a mistake. To be sure, we began our reforms at 
home; but then, we began them at home in the hope that our 
example might induce the rest of the world to follow us. We 
were silent preachers for years, and at last our unspoken sermons 
began to produce their effect upon other people. 
At last the Revolution came, and we felt that we had borne 
our part init. I don’t want you to misunderstand me: I don’t 
for a moment suppose we did it all single-handed. Ever since the 
first great Exhibition—the Hyde Park Crystal Palace, I mean— 
we have watched a gradual struggling of the public mind upward 
towards some faint conception of terrestrial beauty. At first it 
struggled very blindly, and went worshipping all kinds of odd 
knobby ‘ Gothic’ chairs, and absurd Indian or quasi-medieval 
monstrosities. Still, it was beginning to shake itself awake, in a 
queer, sleepy, half-unconscious fashion.. But plenty of good 
people kept prodding it up on every side, and helped to rouse it 
from its lethargy of contented ugliness. The Prince himself 
(though he was a German) did something: the Schools of Art 
and all the South Kensington business did more. They were 
symptomatic of reviving life—they showed that people were get- 
ting dimly conscious of a screw loose somewhere. Then JN 
Ruskin, too, undoubtedly helped us on greatly. I don’t rh 
by any means with all that Mr. Ruskin says—between you jfhd 
me, I consider him just a trifle confused and flighty—but he did 
certainly set before people the supreme necessity of having decent 
jugs, and pots, and pans, and pipkins, and he spoke a good word in 
season for the Pre-Raffaelites, in the days when Pre-Raffaelitism 
was regarded as something half-way between Bedlam and heresy. 
Finally Mr. Morris came, and from the advent of Mr. Morris I 
date the Year One of the Revolution. Undeniably, he was the 
great prime agent in the movement. Mr. Ruskin had only 
preached, but our poet-artist practised. He didn’t talk to people 
about gocd papers, and carpets, and chairs, and sofas: he made 
them for us. Hundreds of human beings who haven’t a spark of 
the inventive faculty in their heads have taste enough to admire 
such things when they are put before them ; and what Mr. Morris 
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designed or recommended, they could buy. That, I take it, 
was the main step in the great «esthetic reformation of modern 
England. 

Still, we of the Hampstead clique did something. We stood 
to Mr. Morris in the same relation in which a wooden dummy 
wearing the celebrated sixteen-shilling trousers or the famous 
three-guinea suit of dittos stands to Messrs. Moses and Son or to 
Mr. Kino. We illustrated the new style. We displayed the 
esthetic papers upon our walls; we laid the esthetic carpets upon 
our floors ; we stuck the Japanese fans and the Oriental blue over 
our mantelpieces. People came to see us, and said these things 
were very pretty; they went away, and bought others like them. 
Above all, we bore the ridicule and the odium of setting a new 
fashion. Many of our friends laughed at us: some of them cari- 
catured us: all of them misunderstood our motives. They said 
we wanted to gain notoriety, or that we were going mad, or that 
our only object was social advancement. But we didn’t care for 
that: we decorated our houses with what we thought pretty 
things ; we dressed our wives and children in what we thought 
pretty colours; and we felt sure that the world at large would 
come round at last to our views, as you now see it practically has. 

Of course, after everybody has taken really to decorating their 
houses just as Macmurdo had been advising them to do for twenty 
years, and after everybody has taken to copying Mrs. Cimabue 
Brown’s dresses, even so as to put plates of them in the ‘ Gazette 
des Dames,’ there naturally arises an outcry that we, the leaders 
of the movement, are, after all, a very ridiculous and overwrought 
set of mere esthetic prigs and posers. That is the necessary 
result of notoriety. Mawkins always meets this accusation in a 
sort of half-hearted, palliating fashion. He says that every great 
revolution is accompanied by some extravagances and excesses: 
that the Reformation had its Anabaptists and its Iconoclasts ; that 
the Puritan movement had its Fifth Monarchy men and its naked 
prophets. Whenever people feel and think a great deal about any 
given subject, there are sure to be some, he believes, whose zeal 
will outrun their discretion, and who will make a good cause look 
ridiculous by their extravagances. ‘ Don’t consider the few outré 
enthusiasts,’ he says, ‘ but consider the immense change for the 
better actually wrought in unpretending ways among ten thousand 
English households.’ I for my part, however, don’t care to be 
apologetic. I won’t apologise, so don’t expect it. I boldly deny 
the whole accusation. I say there are no such esthetes as those 
angular-elbowed, green-complexioned, intense young ladies and 


gentlemen whom popular satire represents as typical of our set. 
YOL, XLV, NO, CLXXIX. U 
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I defy you to point me out one single specimen in real life. I, © 


Cimabue Brown, am probably at this moment the best ridiculed 
and most laughed-at man in all England; and yet I am not 
ashamed of myself. I ask you to look at us as we really are, not 
as you see us caricatured in Mr. Du Maurier’s clever sketches or 
Mr. Gilbert’s comic operas. Come to one of my wife’s Wednesday 
evening At Homes, and you will see, I can promise you, all the 
most zsthetic people in London assembled together. I acknow- 
ledge that you will find a sunflower decoration in the hall; and 
very pretty it is too, for my friend Partington took as much pains 
with that dado as he ever took with anything he has designed. I 
acknowledge also that you will find old china plates put up 
against the wall, and Venetian glass in the cabinet, and some 
good Persian tiles around the fireplace, and a pretty Indian rug 
on the floor. I allow that you will find the girls dressed for the 
most part in pleasant neutral tints, not in crude and staring reds, 
greens, and yellows; and that you will hear more conversation 
about Italian pictures and Mr, Lang’s last: Ballade than about the 
latest fluctuations of the Stock Exchange or about two private 
persons’ irresponsible opinions on the hundred and twentieth 
clause of the Irish Land Bill. But if you see anybody posing in 
medieval attitudes after Fra Angelico, or attempting to assume 
an expression of earnest ideality after Sandro Botticelli, or talking 
the burlesque jargon about subtle influences and utter intensity 
after Mr. Du Maurier, why, then I promise you to forfeit five 
hundred pounds down without a murmur for the benefit of the 
Royal Hospital for Incurable Idiots. And I will use my first 
nomination as a Benefactor to ensure that person’s immediate 
admission within the walls of the institution. 

If you turn from fancy to fact, the real thing that we have 
accomplished is this: we have obtained the general recognition of 
culture as a distinct aim in English life. Even those people who 
laugh at us most have really adopted our principles and imitated 
our practice. There is hardly a middle-class house in England 
where our wall-papers and our cretonnes have not penetrated. 
The mantelpieces which used once to be covered with blue and 
gold vases and ormolu clocks are now decorated with olive-green 
Vallauris pottery and quaintly pretty Satsuma teapots. The 
girls who used once to work Berlin-wool tapestry with square 
mosaic pictures of ladies and lapdogs and monstrous realistic roses, 
now work with crewels in really beautiful decorative patterns 
drawn to conventionalised designs. Our women universally dress 
in subdued and delicate colours; even our children play with toy 
books made lovely for them by Kate Greenaway and Walter 
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Crane. Some of the attempts that people make at the beautiful 
are still doubtless painful and ridiculous enough ; but, at any rate, 
they make the attempt, instead of remaining as of old in a bliss- 
ful and contented state of utter Philistine ugliness. To know 
a little about art, about poetry, about the emotional side of life 
altogether, has become an object and a desire with thousands and 
thousands of people who never felt it so before. And that result 
has been brought about in large part, I confidently assert, by us, 
the despised and much-ridiculed ‘ zsthetes.’ In the proud con- 
sciousness of having played my part in a great and _ beneficent 
revolution—a revolution which has made home life happier, 
brighter, purer, nobler, and in a word higher, for hundreds of 
thousands of Englishmen and Englishwomen—I can afford, I feel, 
to laugh lightly at the little passing jokes and not unkindly cari- 
catures of my good friends at the theatres and in the comic papers. 
After all, as I said before, in making fun of me they are really play- 
ing my game, and helping indirectly to familiarise the world with 
those objects and methods which seem to me most beautiful and 
most desirable. 

There are a few other more serious objections, however, some- 
times urged against the great contemporary «esthetic movement 
typified by my unworthy personality, about which objections I 
should like to say a few words in passing, now that I have got 
you fairly buttonholed in a corner by yourself... The first of them— 
a very common one—is that we ‘ zsthetes’ are sworn enemies to 
colour. There never was a greater mistake on this earth. We 
revel in colour; we perfectly roll in it; we live in the midst of 
green, and blue, and scarlet, and purple all our days. Nobody who 
has once seen the interior of a really good modern esthetic house 
could ever afterwards seriously commit such a ridiculous blunder 
as to say that it was * dingy’ or ‘gloomy,’ or ‘ faded-looking,’ as 
a thousand unthinking critics assert unhesitatingly every day. I 
think I can see the origin of this absurd misconception: it arises 
from looking at things piecemeal, instead of taking them in their 
harmonious final combination. Young ladies and gentlemen, 
walking down Oxford Street, glance into the windows of a famous 
red-brick shop near the lower end of Orchard Street, and see 
there some ebony cabinets, some Persian blue and white pottery, 
some delicate neutral tints of carpet, some yards of dark-green 
velvet with an inexpressibly faint undertone of peacock blue. 
They contrast these sober shades with the staring reds, and blues, 
and yellows in the carpets, wall-papers, satin-covered chairs, and 
other noisy upholsteries in various adjacent windows of the old- 
fashioned sort; and they come to the conclusion that zsthetic 
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people hate colour. They forget that these things are but the 
yround tones of the whole finished picture, and that in a fully 
furnished esthetic house they would find them so interspersed 
with pictures, pottery, flowers, decorations, and the dresses of 
women and children, that the entire effect would be one of pecu- 
liarly rich, deep, and harmonious colouring. 

As a matter of fact, it is the Philistine house which eschews 
colour. There white—dead, cold, pale, cheerless white—forms 
the background and keynote of the total decorative effect. The 
ceiling is white all over. The wall-paper is white, with a few 
patches of regularly-disposed gold ornamentation in geometrical 
squares. The mantelpiece is of white marble. The carpet has a 
white ground sprinkled with red and blue roses. The cheap chromo- 
lithographs which do duty for fine art have broad white margins ; 
and there is no deeper colouring to balance and neutralise this 
chilly general tone. The place of honour over the hearth is filled 
by a great gilt mirror, which reflects the white ceiling. The 
chairs and sofas are covered in pale blue satin. The vases are in 
whitish glass. The ornaments are Parian statuettes, alabaster 
boxes, and white spar knick-knacks. There is hardly a bit of 
colour in the whole room; and whatever there is consists of crude 
masses of unmitigated blue, red, and yellow, isolated in great harsh 
patches amid the prevailing sea of inhospitable white. The place 
seems contrived on purpose to repel one by its utter unhomeliness. 

Now, just contrast such a room as this with my little drawing- 
room in the small house at Hampstead. Our ceiling is covered 
with a pretty continuous distempered design; our walls are broken 
into a high decorative dado of storks and water-plants beneath, and 
a small upper piecing above with geometrical interlacing patterns 
in a contrasting hue. Our floor is polished at the sides, and has 
two or three different rugs placed about between the chairs and 
tables. So every bit of the framework of the room is simply full 
of colour—subdued, pleasant, restful colour for the most part, I 
allow, with unobtrusive patterns which do not solicit or fatigue 
the eye, but still most unmistakable colour, as different as possible 
from the poverty-stricken white of utter Philistia. Then we have 
a few pictures hung upon the upper piecing; a few decorative 
plates fastened against the wall; a cabinet with Venetian glass 
and good old Chinese porcelain above the dark red mantelpiece ; 
and a hearth set above with green and blue Persian tiles. We 
have chairs and sofas covered with pretty tapestry; we have a few 
crewel-work anti-macassars (which I myself detest, but endure for 
Mrs. Cimabue Brown’s sake); we have flowers in abundance; and 
on reception nights we have the dresses and faces of women 
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enlivening the whole scene. If you were to drop in at one of our 
Wednesday evenings, I’m quite sure you would say you never saw 
so much colour crowded into a single room in all your life before. 
Only, the colour is not dispersed about indiscriminately in great 
solitary patches; it is harmonised and subdued and combined 
into a single decorative chromatic effect. 

When I say I know you would think so, I am not speaking 
quite at random, but am generalising soberly from my past ex- 
perience. A great many casual acquaintances of mine, who have 
never been to my house, but have met me at friends’ dinners, or 
at our office (the Secretary of State for Scotland’s), have said to me, 
‘Well, Mr. Brown, we’re quite sure we shouldn't like your style of 
furnishing ; we’ve heard it’s so very severe and esthetic.’ But 
whenever I’ve asked them just to drop in and see it, they’ve 
almost invariably gone away, not only charmed, but with a fixed 
determination to furnish their own houses in the same fashion. I 
don’t say they’ve all of them admired my Simone Memmi (a Saint 
Catherine with an expression of incomparable spirituality that 
very few except my intimate friends thoroughly appreciate) ; I 
won’t even pretend that they always liked my Filippino Lippi, 
my four best teacups, or indeed several of my treasures in detail. 
Some of them have gone so far as to criticise severely Partington’s 
door-panels in the breakfast-room, or to object to that exquisite 
peacock-feather border on the portiéve in my study. But every 
one of them without exception has praised heartily and sincerely 
the general effect. I don’t expect people who can only see stiff 
wooden figures in a Giotto or coarse splashes of lampblack in a 
Diirer, to sympathise at once with my Memmi—that sort of thing 
only comes with study, and involves familiarity with the develop- 
ment of art— but I do expect them to like the look of my house 
as a whole, and I find Iam almost invariably right in my expect- 
ation. 

I'll give you just one instance. There’s Theophilus Jenkins of 
our office— my colleague as head clerk in the other department— 
whom I have known ever since we got our appointments together 
twenty years ago, but whom I bappened somehow never to have 
taken home to dinner, because he’s a man of such very different 
tastes and habits from myself. Well, after ‘Punch’ began to make 
such fun of me, Jenkins, who’s a conventional frock-coat-and-tall- 
hat sort of person, said to me one day, ‘ Brown, my dear fellow, 
there’s an awful lot of talk about you and your notions in the 
papers. What’s it all about, I wonder?’ So I said to him, ‘ Well, 
Jenkins, if you’ll come and dine with me on Saturday next, I dare 
say you'll be able to judge for yourself.’ At first Jenkins didn’t 
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quite like it; said he was no critic, that he was sure my taste was 
quite above his head, and that he should offend me by his dulness 
and want of appreciation. However, I insisted upon his coming, 
and he came. As soon as he got inside my doors, he gazed about 
him just as if he was bewildered ; and then he began to say in a 
low voice, ‘Oh, how beautiful! how very beautiful! how very, 
very beautiful!’ and so he went on, crescendo, as if he couldn’t 
recover himself, for five minutes. The fact was, he had never seen 
anything pretty in his life before, and it quite took away his 
breath at first. After he had cooled down a little, he asked leave 
to look at every separate object in detail, just as if the house had 
been a museum, and with most of them he was delighted. He 
didn’t care for the Memmi, of course—he said it looked too like an 
old sign-board ; and he didn’t care for the Oriental blue—he said 
it reminded him of a common ginger-jar; nor did he care for the 
decorative storks, which he naively remarked were not exactly life- 
like in their attitudes. But as for the tout ensemble, he cordially 
praised it ; and when he was going away, he asked leave from my 
wife to bring Mrs. Theophilus Jenkins to see the whole thing at 
an early opportunity, that she might gather a few hints for her 
own drawing-room. Now, that, you know, froma typical Philistine, 
dwelling in the Gath and Askelon of Clapham, I call a very con- 
clusive proof of genuine conversion. 

There is a second objection, however, even more ridiculous 
than the first, which I often see urged by ill-informed writers in 
the daily papers. They complain that what they call esthetic 
furniture is hard, uncomfortable, and knobby; that you can’t sit 
on the chairs without twisting your back; that you can’t lie on 
the sofas without dislocating your neck; and that you can’t move 
across the room without imminent danger of upsetting an after- 
noon tea-table. They say all the furniture is designed to look 
artistic and graceful, but not to suit the comfort and convenience 
of the user. In short, they accuse us of sacrificing everything to 
external appearances. 

How such an incomprehensibly topsy-turvy notion of our pro- 
ceedings ever got about, I confess is to me as inscrutable as the 
ways of Providence generally are. I consider it simply and solely 
the exact reverse of the truth. It is in Philistia that the chairs 
are stiff and straight-backed, that the sofas are hard and uncon- 
genial to the human vertebral column, that the open space in 
rooms is encumbered with little flimsy tables which topple over 
incontinently on the slightest provocation. Where these captious 
critics got their idea of esthetic furniture I cannot imagine— 
certainly not from the little house at Hampstead; for neither 
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Mrs. Cimabue Brown nor I would ever admit anything of the sort 
into the place. Our easy-chairs are all large, low, and well stuffed, 
with sloping’ backs exactly adapted to the natural poise of the 
human body; most of them are covered in pleasant neutral shades 
of dark velvet or tapestry, and exactly designed to meet the 
comfort of those who wish to read, to work, or to converse. They 
are placed at convenient angles as regards the light, both by day 
and night ; they stand neither too near nor too far from the fire- 
place ; and they are agreeably varied in size, shape, and position, 
to suit the varying requirements of mankind or womankind, of 
grown-up people or of children—for we always love to see our 
children in the same room with ourselves. Our occasional chairs 
are low, pleasantly shaped, and with curved backs to take the 
natural contour of the shoulders. Our sofas are the perfection of 
ease for lazy people who want to lounge—my wife declares, indeed, 
that they encourage lounging a great deal too much, and that she 
will condemn me to a Philistine arm-chair, specially purchased in 
Tottenham Court Road, if I persist in reading my ‘ Bimonthly 
Review ’ there after dinner. And, finally, our tables are all stoutly 
and firmly planted on good, solid wooden legs, so that it takes a 
real effort to make them topple over. 

I am thus particular in describing the nature of my own furni- 
ture, because I have seen most personal and mistaken statements 
made about it in the public prints, where my name has actually 
been mentioned in full. I have seen it said that my chairs and 
sofas were insufferably stiff and uncomfortable, and that my guests 
had often to complain of permanent distortions contracted by them 
in the effort to accommodate their osseous substructures to my Pro- 
crustean couches. Nothing could be more absurd. I suppose I 
ought to know what my own furniture is like, better than these 
anonymous critics; and I venture to say that the strictures in 
question were certainly never written by any person who had ever 
attended one of my wife’s At Homes, even for a single evening. 
The class of people who visit at the little house at Hampstead do 
not care to retail tittle-tattle about the private affairs of families 
as if they were writers in those well-known society journals, the 
‘ Weekly Eavesdropper ’ and the ‘ Pimlico Scorpion.’ 

Yet I fancy I can form some vague notion how so false an 
opinion has ever gained ground. It is based, I believe, in part 
upon the so-called Gothic furniture, once so largely recommended 
by Eastlake. Now, I believe Eastlake did a great deal of good in 
his own day; but I must admit that his Gothic chairs were 
decidedly knobby and angular. Perhaps some vague memory of 
these past phases in the nascent exsthetic movement may still 
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linger in the minds of my critics and censors. But I believe the 
error is far more due to certain stiff, square abominations, sold by 
certain West End upholsterers under the absurdly incongruous 
misnomer of Early English furniture. Early English in this 
acceptation appears to mean such a style as might, if persisted in, 
finally produce the well-known Anglo-Saxon attitudes to be found 
in certain medieval tapestries. But that any recognised leader 
among the ‘ esthetes ’"— myself, for example, or Prigsby, or Parting- 
ton—has ever given any countenance whatsoever to these prodi- 
gious and flimsy shams, I emphatically deny. If people will go 
to Mr. Zachariah Moss of Kuston Road, or to Messrs. Shoddy, 
Shum, and Co. of Mile End, for their artistic upholstery, and will 
take whatever cheap and nasty goods those enterprising tradesmen 
choose to palm off upon them as ‘ the new esthetic style,’ or ‘the 
Early English drawing-room suite,’ why then they must not lay 
the blame of their failures upon me and Prigsby. But if they 
will come to us for advice and assistance, they will find that the 
true ‘ esthete’ values comfort and convenience above everything. 

Last of all, there isan argument which many of my friends are 
fond of bringing up against me, and which Scrymgeour, of the 
‘Weekly Bystander,’ never fails to air in every number. When- 
ever Scrymgeour meets me at the club, he says, ‘I tell you what 
it is, Brown; this thing isn’t going to last. It’sall very well as a 
passing fashion, but it won’t wear. Just you mark my words, my 
dear fellow—it won’t wear. Did you ever know any one fad or 
fancy last for ever? It’s just like Euphuism and Della Cruscanism— 
it will die out and be forgotten. Once upon a time fashionable 
people used to play croquet; then they took to playing badminton; 
now they play lawn tennis. Just so, once upon a time fashionable 
people used to be Evangelicals, and go to missionary meetings ; 
then they took to being Anglicans, and went to matins; now 
they’re beginning to be esthetic, and going to afternoon teas with 
Mrs. Brown at Hampstead. Depend upon it, the one fad will 
pass away like the others. Why, the women are beginning to 
wear red and blue dresses again already.’ 

Now, all that sounds very plausible, and in a certain sense it’s 
perfectly true. So far as this «esthetic movement is a mere 
fashion (as I allow it is with many people), it’s a fashion that will 
pass away like every other. But as to the notion of a great 
artistic awakening like this really dying out altogether, why, it’s 
simply absurd. People who talk like that don’t know what the 
esthetic movement means. They think it is something connected 
with sage-green dresses, and sea-green complexions, and my wife’s 
afternoon teas. But I tell you it is something a great dea! deeper 
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than that. In all great upheavals, there is much at which 
it is very easy for cheap satirists to laugh; but there is more in 
them, for all that, than the mere externals that the satirists seize 
upon. I have no doubt, when the Greek sculptors in the age of 
Pheidias began to model their statues from the living form, there 
were plenty of Scrymgeours at Athens who said this new style was 
all very well in its way, but they had no hesitation in saying 
people would go back before long to the fine old archaic stiffness 
of the AZgina marbles. 

Well, it will be just the same, I believe, with this modern 
esthetic movement. I tell you, it isn’t such a skin-deep thing as 
superficial critics would have you believe; it’s a real genuine 
artistic revolution, whose effects will last long after Maudle, and 
Postlethwaite, and Prigsby, and Partington, and your humble 
servant have been dead and forgotten for ages. I don’t say there will 
be no changes of artistic fashion hereafter; on the contrary, there 
will be thousands. Why, we ‘ esthetes’ change oftener than any- 
body else, because we are always striving after improvement, and 
because our efforts are as yet for the most part purely tentative. 
But the great effect will remain in spite of all changes. The 
‘Gothic’ revival has passed away ; but it has culminated in the 
esthetic revival. The ewsthetic revival itself will pass away, so far 
as mere accidentals are concerned; but the change which it has 
accomplished in all our artistic ideas will be permanent. We may 
get new patterns for wall-papers tou replace Mr. Morris’s, but we 
shall never return to the old crudities of ten years since. Scrym- 
geour says the ladies are going back to the old reds and blues 
already ; but he is wrong: the reds and blues of the reaction, 
even, are such colours as we never knew before the year One of the 
Esthetic Revolution. They have a tinge of art in them to which 
we never were accustomed till Mr. Morris taught us to admire it. 

There, then, you have my defence. I began half in joke: I 
end three-quarters in earnest. The principles which have been 
associated with the modest name of Cimabue Brown are principles 
which will go on living in spite of the ridicule of Mr. Punch, 
perhaps even to some extent by the aid of that ridicule. I told 
you at the beginning that I was not ashamed to avow myself by 
my own name: I will add now that I am proud to have performed 
my little part in attuning the lives of some thousands of English- 
men and Englishwomen to a higher, a sweeter, and a lovelier key. 
And if any of you care to drop in any Wednesday evening at the 
small house at Hampstead, I’m sure Mrs. Cimabue Brown will be 
only too delighted to make your acquaintance. 





Kambles round Parroww. 


Ill. 


WatTFORD, according to Mr. House of Culham College, derives its 
name partly from Watling Street and partly from a ford over the 
Colne, and it carries on arather large trade; the local requirements 
also are very considerable, as the easy access to London has made it 
a favourite resort of the wealthier classes whose avocations lie in the 
metropolis. There are some iron-foundries in it, and one or two 
picturesque paper-mills. Silk also is manufactured at some mills 
here ; and it has often occurred to me that cottagers might greatly 
























































increase their resources by keeping silk-worms. They are easily 
attended to, and produce a certain crop. 

The French have long been alive to the value of silk-worm 
culture, and the industry which so characterises the peasantry of 
that country, and enables them to send eggs and poultry to England, 
also enables them to supply us with silk ; and so the mills on the 
Colne might be the means of greatly increasing the income of the 
rustic population. The mulberry on which the silk-worms feed is 
a hardy plant, which, though it grows in the tropics, will also resist 
the cold of the Hebrides ; and though silk-worms will readily devour 
lettuce-leaves, mulberry is their very best food, and that too which 
produces the best silk. This is not the place to enter upon the 
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culture of these little creatures, but, in a word, it is work for which 
women and children are peculiarly adapted, and cocoons might 
easily be raised along the runs of a farm-house, where they would 
be out of the way, and bring in a handsome return. 

But the most interesting industry in this part of Hertfordshire 
is the fruit-cultivation. The apple and cherry orchards have no 
superiors in England, and the loose soil is admirably adapted for 
the production of early vegetables; indeed, some of those that we 
see in gardens round Watford are the finest that are sent to 
Covent Garden. The straw-platting has declined here, and has re- 
moved to Rickmansworth and other ceptres. We notice but few 
sheep and oxen, but the reason is that the grass land is principally 
used for raising hay, and not for pasturage. Very little land is 
allowed to lie waste, and the facility with which the best market in 
England can be reached has always made agriculture a profitable 
occupation. Malting is carried on toa considerable extent, and the 
country ale is said to be very excellent-—a verdict which, if the 
judgment of the writer were worth recording on such a subject, he 
would readily confirm. In no part of England do wall-fruit 
attain greater perfection than in the southern part of this county, 
and ina favourable year the magnum bonum plums and apricots and 
nectarines are a perfect show along the garden walls. The grapes 
and fig gardens, however, that flourished during the palmy days of 
St. Albans Abbey, have given way to other and perhaps more in- 
digenous fruit. 

The very largest parsley in England is grown in some of the 
gardens of Watford, though when the plants are taken to other 
soil they begin to deteriorate in size and strength. It is perhaps 
to be regretted that grapes have ceased to be cultivated, as the soil 
is so admirably adapted for them, and resembles the beds of 
Rudesheimer, and other good vineyards. 

From Watford begins a succession of parks and great country 
seats, and the lanes are hardly equalled for rich sylvan beauty in 
any part of England. If we take a parallelogram from Hatfield 
to Rickmansworth, six miles broad—which would be, in other 
words, a rectangle of fourteen miles by six—we should include no , 
fewer than five noble seats, whose joint grounds would cover eight 
square miles; and when we remember that a public road lies 
through the middle of four of these, we can understand the sylvan 
delights we may expect. Nor can I ever understand the feelings 
that prompt people to call these wasted lands. Plough up Stone- 
henge, and the hundreds of thousands of acres of waste lands, and 
rich marshes, and commons, before doing so; and even then it is 
doubtful if these parks are not as productive as any agricultural 
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land. New varieties of fruit, and new varieties of every kind of 
vegetable, are husbanded and perfected ; wealth and care and se- 
clusion are all at command for them; and the results, when they 
are useful, soon find their way into the public service ; so that, with 
improved seeds and roots, a cottager’s plot may yield nearly as 
much produce again as it did half a century ago. And when we 
come to the item of live 
stock, the benefit is still 
greater. In the days of our 
ancestors, the kine of Eng- 
land were lean and ill- 
favoured ; we should not see 
the like ‘in all the land for 
badness:’ but now all is 
changed, and the cattle of 
even small farmers are ‘ well- 
favoured and _fat-fleshed.’ 
The sheep also of our ances- 
tors were hardly better than 
the mountain flocks of the 
remotest parts of the island, 
but now they have been 
transformed just as com- 
pletely in their quality as 
the cattle have; and as for 
poultry, their improvement 
Watford Church. in size and in productiveness 

is quite as conspicuous. Of 

course the changes spoken of are for the most part perfected in 
what is called the Hall Farm, but it is absurd to suppose the parks 
themselves are unproductive. The herds of clean shapely cattle 
that we see in them, sheltering from the summer sun under spread- 
ing elms or beeches, find their way to Leadeuhall, and indeed to 
the principal markets of England, according to the county they 
are situated in. The same of the sheep. And even the deer are 
not useless cumberers of the ground ; they too, in their measure, 
add to the food of the county. As for the other uses of such parks 
as we are considering—especially if the public have a road through 
them, which is the rule, and certainly not the exception—the ad- 
vantages are great indeed. Gilpin in his ‘ Forest Scenery’ says: ‘ It 
isno exaggerated praise to call a tree the grandest and most beauti- 
ful of all the productions of the earth. In the former of these epi- 
thets nothing contends with it, for we consider rocks and mountains 
as part of the earth itself; and though among inferior plants, shrubs, 
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and flowers there is great beauty, yet when we consider that these 
minuter productions are chiefly beautiful as individuals, and are 
not adapted to form the arrangements of composition in landscape, 
nor to receive the effect of light and shade, they must give place 
in point of beauty—of picturesque beauty, at least, which we are 
here considering—to the form, foliage, and ramification of a tree.’ 
All this is just, and well told; and we may go even further, and say 
that the private parks within reach of Harrow and London have 
cheered and helped many a sojourner in the metropolis, when he 
has sought their delights at the end of a summer’s day, and allowed 
his faculties to revive and expand for another struggle in the battle 
of life. In speaking of fine parks it is not, however, to be under- 
stood that these are all or nearly all of the country residences 
in the vicinity. Round Aldenham especially are many mansions 
and parks, and there are many neatly kept grounds that are seen 
from the road all the way from Watford Station to Hemel Hemp- 
stead. Cashiobury Park, which commences at Watford, is, like 
the others in the neighbourhood, splendidly wooded; the hall 
stands on the site of a more ancient one that was demolished at 
the first part of the present century. There is, I believe, no draw- 
ing of the old one preserved. The present building is the work 
of Wyatt, and it is very characteristic of the man. Had he lived 
when Gothic principles were better understood, he would not have 
put up so dreary a pile; but his best efforts were in classic architec- 
ture. The house is built round a quadrangle court, and exposes a 
front of ten windows wide to the broad lands of the park. The 
front is feeble and unpleasant, but the arrangements internally are 
on a noble scale. At one side of the house is an elm tree of great 
beauty, and on the other, a little in front, is a cedar of Lebanon of 
grand proportions. There are many well-known pictures in the 
gallery, which have become familiar to all the world through en- 
gravings ; and is it not delightful to think that ancestral homes are 
so often the luxurious resting-places of pictures that are secure from 
danger, and speak yet from their canvas? But as far as the ex- 
terior of Cashiobury is concerned, there is little that would accord 
with our present notions of Tudor architecture. ‘The adaptation 
of sash windows to Gothic heads is not, and cannot be, successful. 
Sash-windows are themsclves not only the most clumsy of all 
modern contrivances, and the most signally inconvenient, but they 
must mar the symmetry of a Tudor window, which is intended 
ouly for shapely, handy casements. Wyatt showed an early apti- 
tude for art, and Lord Bagot was at the cost of sending him to 
Italy to study. The Pantheon in Oxford Street seems to have 
been the crowning-piece of his fame and fortune, and on the death 
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of Sir William Chambers he was appointed surveyor to the Board 
of Works. 

Lord Arthur Capel, the only son and heir of Sir Henry Capel, 
had an eventful career. He was noted for his hospitality and his 
many charities, and was chosen to represent Hertford in Parlia- 
ment. At the breaking out of the Civil War, he supported the 
Parliament, and voted for the execution of Strafford ; but he seems 
to have turned round, and raised a troop forthe King. He fought 
with great valour, but finally had to capitulate, and retired to his 
estate at Hadham, and in Hadham Church is his monument. 
Unhappily for himself, he ventured to try his success again, and 
was compelled to surrender to Fairfax. Sir Charles Lucas and 
Sir George Lisle were shot, and the Lord of Cashiobury committed 
to the Tower. It is said that some angry speeches between him 
and Ireton sealed his fate. But however true this may be, he was 
brought to trial, and condemned for heading another outbreak of 
Royalists. He was sentenced to be hung, drawn, and quartered, 
but this shocking sentence was commuted to beheading, and he 
met his end with the same valour that he had shown through his 
eventful life. Some verses that he wrote in the Tower found their 
way into the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ of 1757, and they are 
deservedly admired : 

That which the world miscalls a jail 
A private closet is to me, 

Whilst a good conscience is my bail, 
And innocence my liberty. 


Locks, bars, and solitude together met 
Make me no prisoner, but an anchoret. 


Where sin for want of food must starve, 
Where tempting objects are not seen, 
And these strong walls do only serve 
To keep rogues out, and keep me in— 
Malice is now grown charitable sure, 
I’m not committed, but I’m kept secure. 


I'm in this cabinet locked up, 

Like some high-prized margarite, 

Or like some great mogul or pope 

I’m cloistered up from public sight. 
Retir’dness is a part of majesty, 

And thus, proud Sultan, I’m as great as thee. 


These manacles upon mine arm 

I as my mistress’ favours wear, 

And for to keep my ankles warm 

I have some iron shackles there. 

These walls are but my garrison, this cell 
Which men call jail, doth prove my citadel. 
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Although I cannot see my King, 
Neither in person or in coin, 

Yet contemplation is a thing 

That renders what I have not, mine: 
My King from me no adamant can part, 
Whom I do wear engraven in my heart. 
Have you not heard the nightingale 

A prisoner close kept in a cage, 

How she doth chant her wonted tale 

In that her narrow hermitage ? 

Even that her melody doth plainly prove 
Her boughs are trees, her cage a pleasant grove. 


After his death, it was discovered that he had left a request in 
his papers that his heart should be buried near the king’s, and it 
was finally deposited at his estate at Hadham. The history of his 
son Arthur is even more dramatic. The estates of Cashiobury were 
sequestrated, but after the restoration of Charles II. they were again 
returned to him. He filled many high offices with ability and 
with credit, and was one of those concerned in what is commonly 
called the ‘ Rye House Plot ;’ and though he had opportunities of 
escape offered, he preferred to remain in prison and share the 
fortunes of his friend Lord Russell, fearing that his flight might 
injure his cause. He was found dead in prison, and some attempt 
was made to show that he fell by his own hand, but this was not 
credited at the time. 

The water-mill at Cashiobury, which forms the subject of the 
opposite plate, is very beautiful. It would seem, indeed, to have 
fallen into disuse, and to be retained simply for its picturesqueness ; 
and it would be well if similar consideration were shown to other 
objects, where not actually in the way, that they might continue to 
delight the passer-by. A valuable collection of drawings or litho- 
graphs might easily be made of water-mills in different parts of 
England and Wales: I can recall several, perhaps nearly a dozen, 
that I remember to have seen during midsummer holidays, when, as 
a boy, it was my delight to take a knapsack, and wander without 
any direct aim—except, perhaps, to reach a trout stream—wherever 
fate or fancy led the way; and though that is many years ago, I 
can hardly join in the reminiscences of those who say that once the 
sun shone more brightly, and the larks and thrushes were more 
musical. Watford mill is of considerable antiquity, and resembles 
the beautiful one in Gresford Vale, near Llangollen. The latter is 
more ancient, and is one of the few black-and-white ones that are 
left in the country. The road through Cashiobury Park is quite 
free, and the mill is reached easily from the Watford Lodge by 
keeping to the left after a few minutes’ walk from the Lodge 
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gates. If we take the canal bank through Cashiobury, and proceed 
in a northerly direction, we shall arrive at another millon a much 
larger scale. It is also very picturesque and pleasant, and much 
of its charm in summer weather is owing to the volume of clear 
water that we see flowing past, and which never seems to fail :— 
Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong without rage; without o’erflowing, full. 

The road which we shall arrive at is the delightful lane which 
separates Cashiobury from Grove Park, the seat of the Earl of 
Clarendon; and if at the end of a ten or twelve minutes’ walk we 
take the lane on the left, we shall arrive at five lane“ends, of which 
the most southerly takes us past Chandler’s Cross, and Red Heath, 
and through Coxley Green to the old-fashioned town of Rickmans- 
worth, which is very well worth a visit as a specimen of a small 
market centre. It is on low marshy lands that lie near the con- 
fluence of the Gade and the Colne, and these rivers have between 
them five channels as they pass the town, but reunite outside. 
There are many curious and interesting associations with Rick- 
mansworth, which formerly belonged to the Abbey of St. Albans, 
and is noticed in Dugdale as part of the vast possessions of that 
establishment. We read of what seems a small privilege in these 
days—a weekly market, which, though any village may now enjoy 
it, on its own responsibility, and without let or hindrance, seems, 
by a singular anomaly, to be hedged about with pains and penalties 
when the metropolis of Great Britain—the largest market, without 
any exception, in the world is concerned ; though, indeed, it would 
almost seem that Londoners should claim the first relief. The manor 
of Rickmansworth belonged to Ridley, Bishop of London, who 
went to thestake with Latimer ; and by a singular freak of fortune it 
was afterwards conferred upon Bonner, who, whatever attempts may 
have been made to whitewash him, was at least a bitter persecutor, 
though it would be unjust to say that he was as dead to every feel- 
ing of human kindness as was Gardiner. The old records of Rick- 
mansworth abound with curious interest, for on the death of Bonner 
it reverted to the crown, and it was sold, or perhaps mortgaged, to 
Sir John Fotherly, whose son was the high sheriff of the county in 
the reign of Charles II. His end was a tragic one indeed, for he 
happened to visit Jamaica with his only daughter, and they were 
both engulfed in the terrible earthquake which in the reign of 
William III. spread disaster over nearly all the island; and then 
the manor, which had lapsed, became the property of Mr. Fotherly 
Whitfield, the nephew of this gentleman. The church is a plain 
and roomy building, and consists of the usual appliances to an 
ecclesiastical edifice: nave, aisles, chancel, and a handsome 
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embattled tower of hewn flints at the west end. This style of 
building in flint is always local, and it would seem to be quite 
indestructible ; walls stand as firmly and are as ‘ plumb’ as they 
were the day they were built. The interior of Rickmansworth 
Church is also very interesting from the number of monumental 
stones it contains. On one is, * Here lyes in hope of a joyfull resur- 
rection, ye Body of ye Rt. Honourable Henry Cary. Baron of 
Lepington, Earl of Monmouth (sone of Robert, Earl of Monmouth, 
and Elizabeth Trevanian, his wife, wh. Robert was ye 10th sone of 
Henry, Baron of Hunsdon). He died ye 17th day of June, An°. 
Dn'. 1661. aged 65 years. He was married 41 years to the Lady 
May Cranfield, eldest daughter of Lionell, Earle of Middlesex, and 
had by her 10 children, two sonnes and eight daughters, viz. ; 
Lionell the eldest (never married), was slayn Anno Dni. 1664 at 
Marston Moor fight in his Ma.“** service, and Henry who died of 
y° small pox, An®. Dn‘. 1649, and lyes interred at the Savoye. He 
left no issue but one sonne, since deceased, also y® last heir male 
of this Earle’s familie.’ . . . This is only half of the inscription, 
and it is given here merely as a most characteristic specimen of 
the monumental records of the period, which in many cases would 
seem almost to have been expected to answer for reference where 
records in church folios were so loosely made and loosely kept. 
Close to Rickmansworth lies the entrance to Moor Park, which 
was also anciently a parcel of the overspreading Abbey of St. 
Albans ; and we cannot sufficiently regret the destruction of a 
monument that lay, indeed, a little out of our radius, but was 
worthy, it is said, of the wealthiest abbey in England, and that is, 
the Eleanor Cross that stood a few inches to the north of Watford, 
and near the vast Abbey Church of St. Peter's. It is by no means 
improbable that portions of this ure buried and now exist, and that 
at some future time they may be discovered in an unlikely or likely 
place, and joined together again. It was my lot to be employed 
in writing an account of the stone crosses of England some few 
years ago, and especially did the Eleanor ones claim attention for 
their unrivalled beauty; though three only remain, it seemed a 
certainty that the nine others are not all destroyed; and since 
writing these accounts, no less than three carved crosses have been 
unearthed in different parts of England, and sketches sent to me. 
None of them, of course, were Eleanor ones, but it is very probable 
that if we could know what lies only a few feet under the ground, 
the excursionists from Harrow would find another cross besides 
Waltham within their easy reach, and that possibly a finer one. 
Some of the tenants of the Abbot of St. Albans, who held the 
manor by service, seem to have been rather of the Land-League 
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fraternity, and entered unreasonable objections: thus one Fleete 
refused either to pay quit rents or to perform the covenanted ser- 
vices ; though indeed, one was only to find a nag-horse to carry the 
Abbot, or any of his successors, to Tynemouth whenever they should 
visit that cell; and if we consider the time this would have occu- 
pied, and the great inconvenience in those days, we cannot think 
exaction very extortionate. 

Ralph the Boteler, the Lord of Sudeley, who is the hero of a 
somewhat romantic ballad, was the next owner, and among subse- 
quent possessors was George Neville, Archbishop of York, a 
brother of the great Earl of Warwick, who, according to Godwin, 
built a house here, long since 
demolished. Edward IV. was 
often entertained here, and a 
curious tale is told by Godwin 
as occurring shortly before the 
defeat and death of his brother, 

‘ The archbishop was hunt- 
ing with the king at Windsor, 
when he made relation to him 
of some extraordinary kind of 
game wherewith he was wont 
to solace himself at a house 
which he had built, and fur- 
nished sumptuously, called 
the Moor, in Hertfordshire. 
The king seeming desirous to 
be a partaker of this sport, 
appointed a day when he would 
come hither and hunt, and 
make merry with him. There- 
upon the archbishop, taking 
his leave, got him home, and thinking to entertain the king in the 
best manner possible for him, he sent for much plate that he had hid 
during the wars, and also borrowed much of his friends. The deer 
which the king hunted with being thus brought into the toils, the 
day before his appointed time he sent for the archbishop, command- 
ing him, all excuses set apart, to repair presently to him at 
Windsor. As soon as he came, he was arrested of treason ; all his 
money, plate, and moveables to the value of 20,0001. seized upon 
for the king, and himself a long space after was kept prisoner at 
Calais and Guisnes: during which time, the king took upon him- 
self all the profits and temporalities of the bishopric. Among 
other things then taken from him, he had a mitre of inestimable 
value, by reason of many rich stones wherewith it was adorned ; 
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that the king broke, and made thereof a crown for himself.’ 
Henry, in his ‘ History of Great Britain,’ vol. ix. p. 203, records 
that as Edward was dining one day with the archbishop, he was 
privately informed that he was that day to be put to death, on 
which he immediately rose, and departed to Windsor. 

The history of Moor Park is extremely interesting, and, indeed, 
it is connected with many events in history. Formerly it belonged 
to the Duke of Monmouth, having been purchased by him from 





























































































































Moor Park. 


the Earl of Ossory. He was, it is curious to note, one of three 
scions of the House ot Stuart who, withina period of ninety-eight 
years, met with death by the hand of the public executioner. 
Without going through the lists of each proprietor, it is interesting 
to know that at one time Moor Park was purchased by Lord 
Anson, after his return from the Ladrones, of which islands he 
has left so charming an account. He would have little difficulty 
in purchasing the estate after the prize-money which he took from 
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the Spanish treasure-ship which he intercepted, when thirty-two 
waggons, well escorted, were required to bring the spoil from Spit- 
head to London. Moor Park belonged also to Sir Lawrence Dundas 
at one time, and again to Mr. Robert Williams, the eminent London 
banker, and now is owned by Lord Ebury, whose name has been 
so often before the public as a philanthropist, and who is an uncle 
of the present Duke of Westminster. 

Formerly there was a hill before the house, but this was 
levelled by one of the proprietors of the mansion who had acquired 
an immense fortune thro’ a judicious sale of shares in the South 
Sea scheme. Pope in his ‘Moral Essays’ alludes to this cireum- 
stance : 


Or cut wide views through mountains to the plain, 
You’d wish your hill a sheltered seat again. 


‘ This,’ Pope observed in a note, ‘ was done in Hertfordshire by a 
wealthy citizen, by which means, merely to overlook a dead plain, 
he let in the north wind upon his house and parterre, which were 
before adorned and defended by beautiful woods.’ Upon this note 
Britton observes with great justness, ‘ Satirists are generally more 
severe than just,and Pope is not an exception ; his dead plain conveys 
an idea of sterility and loneliness, which the prospect itself belies. 
It opens rather upon a fertile vale animated by the meanderings of 
the Gade and Colne rivers, and rendered beautiful by a luxuriance 
of verdure intermingled with noble seats, villages, and farm houses, 
together with the towns of Rickmansworth and Watford.’ Mr. 
Styles, the fortunate seller-out of South Sea stock, it was who built 
the present mansion, and he employed for the purpose the then 
celebrated architect Giacomo Leoni, a Venetian architect who was 
formerly in the service of the elector palatine of Germany. He 
settled in England, and wrote a very éxcellent edition of Palladio 
in 1742, and was employed by Mr. Styles for the building of Moor 
Park. The house as the Duke of Monmouth left it was a brick 
building, though of no inconsiderable dimensions. Sir James 
Thornhill painted the saloon, and acted as surveyor for the building. 
His paintings are a good example of the pseudo-classic taste of the 
period. In the hall are paintings to represent the story of Io and 
Argus as told by Ovid in the first book of the ‘ Metamorphoses,’ even 


to the last scene where Mercury appears, to cut off the head of 
Argus :— 
Without delay his crooked falchion drew, 
And at one fatal stroke the keeper slew, 

And all his hundred eyes with all their light 
Are closed at once in one perpetual night : 
These Juno takes, that they no more may fail, 
And spreads them in her peacock’s gaudy tail, 
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Some doubt is expressed as to the actual artist, but it is much in 
Thornhill’s style. The cost of the building was 150,000/., and the 
carriage of stone from London amounted to the enormous sum of 
14,000/. But other, and almost equally extravagant, sums were 
afterwards spent upon this place by Lord Anson and Sir Lawrence 
Dundas. Mr. Rous, an East Indian director, had possession fur a 
short time, but his means were not equal to the strain of keeping 
up such a great estate, and he pulled down the wings to sell the 
building materials! He had hoped to be a member of the Board 
of Control under Mr. Fox’s celebrated Indian bill, but he was 
doomed to disappointment. In the west wing which he pulled 
down lay the bodies of Mr. and Mrs. Styles. They were buried 
in the magnificent chapel, and now they lie under a grass plot at 
the west end of the house. One of the wings pulled down con- 
tained the chapel, and the other the offices, and they were united 
with the main building Ly a fine Tuscan colonnade. The central 
part of this mansion was, however, untouched, and it forms one of 
the finest seats in Hertfordshire. The saloon, the library, and the 
ball-room or long drawing-room are all on a grand scale, and the 
author of the ‘ Beauties of England and Wales’ very simply says 
of the ceiling of the latter: ‘It was one of the finest works of Sir 
James Thornhill, but was copied from one of Guido’s at the 
Respigliari palace. Sir James was paid 3,500l. for executing it, 
but not until he had established its value by the testimony of 
some of the most celebrated artists in a court of justice.’ The 
park is extremely beautiful, and if a nightingale is to be heard 
anywhere it is there. It is said that the oak trees have begun to 
fade and decay from the top, and this would give credence to the 
generally received belief that the Duchess of Monmouth, after her 
husband’s execution, caused the tops of all the oaks in the park to 
be cut off. Lord Anson destroyed the pleasure ground so much 
praised by Sir William Temple, and laid out the present one, and 
his planting of foreign trees and shrubs greatly enriches the beauty 
of the park. The kitchen garden also was not neglected, and here 
the far-famed ‘ Moor Park apricot’ was perfected. Brown, com- 
monly known as ‘Capability Brown,’ was the surveyor employed 
by Lord Anson to effect the improvements, and it is probable that 
they will rank among his best works. 


ALFRED RIMMER, 
(To be continued.) 





GFohn Calthorpe’s Theft. 
I. 


Joun CaLtuorrPe had been up and about his farm sincedawn. JIis 
farm! The farm which had been rented by a Calthorpe since the 
country could remember would know the Calthorpes no more. 
Calthorpe of Hazleby had failed ; and as he wandered about, a grey, 
silent man, on this the day of the sale of his farm stock and im- 
plements, he wondered in a half-absent way what he would be 
called in the neighbouring town, where he was going to wear out 
his broken life. ‘ Calthorpe of Hazleby’ would be heard no more. 
Hazleby Farm, with its swelling uplands, and flat, juicy meadows, 
with its stout old barn and byre, its stacks of corn and its ridges 
of roots, its cool dairy and its snug dwelling-house, with its steep 
red roof, spotted here and there with lichen and tufts of grass, 
which Calthorpe now regarded as tenderly as we regard a mole or 
a freckle on a much-loved face! Yes, Hazleby and Calthorpe were 
to be for ever divorced! He blamed not the landlord, who had 
given him notice to quit because he was in arrears ; he blamed not 
the seasons which had long been unfavourable to him; he blamed 
not the friends who had been chary of help. -No, he blamed not 
any one of them; but he felt they were all against him, and he 
had a grudge against them all. 

As he took ‘this last round before the bustle and trampling of 
the day should begin—bidding a silent farewell to the horses in 
the stable (which scarcely paused in their munching to turn their 
heads), to the five or six cows left in the byre, and to the old store- 
pig (which probably in a day or two would be in the process of 
becoming bacon )—he gave less sign of emotion than the old sheep- 
dog that walked despondently at his heels. You would have said, 
had you seen him, he was a grey, hard, silent man, and no more. 
It was true he had no passion in his heart, only a bitter hope- 
lessness of life. The change from prosperity to poverty, and from 
that to bankruptcy, had not been sudden and tragic; it had been, 
as it almost always is with the farmer, long-drawn-out and passion- 
less—almost imperceptible, like the processes of Nature. For 
fifteen years difficulties and losses had been closing in upon him, 
slowly drawing the colour from his life, nerve from his purpose, 
and love from his heart. His wife had died, and his son, and he 
had scarcely felt their death; but still he got harder, and greyer, 
and more silerxt. Not even had this divorce between himself and 
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Hazleby had anything dramatic and moving. It was six months 
since he had received his notice to quit, and during all that time 
he had been parting from the land and homestead of his fathers. 
There was in this nothing to stir the blood one way or the other, 
nothing to relieve the heart. A violent convulsion of pain, even 
though it should threaten the life, would be better than this dull, 
deadening change. 

As he turned out of the byre a young woman with a sweet, 
grave, pale face came to the kitchen-door to shake some small 
white thing. She caught his eye. 

‘Won't you come in to breakfast, father ?’ said she ; ‘ it’s been 
ready some time.’ 

‘ And we needna let it waste,’ said he, wiping his feet on the 
grass-plot preparatory to coming in; ‘there'll be mair waste the 
day,’ continued he as he entered the kitchen, ‘ than we would mak’ 
in a month, wi’ their crammin’ and guzzlin’ at t’ beef and t’ ham 
and t’ beer.’ 

‘I suppose we must set it out for them, father?’ said she in- 
terrogatively. ‘The sale would come to nothing if we didn’t.’ 

‘ Ay, lass,’ said he, ‘it’s an au’d custom, and a Calthorpe o’ 
Hazleby maunna fa’ oot wi’ ’t.’ 

‘ Mr. Coverley ’—and as she uttered the name she glanced down 
at her tea-cup, and there came the faintest accession of colour to 
her cheek—‘ Mr. Coverley has promised to keep an eye on things 
and see that these men that come about sales only to be fed don’t 
get more than is good for them.’ 

‘Damn Coverley! Let Coverley mind’s ain business. I dean’t 
want to hear nou’t about Coverley. If it hadna been for Coverley, 
there needna ha’ been a sale at all. Now! An’ that thoo knows. 
What has Coverley to do wi’ it?’ And Calthorpe scowled angrily 
at his daughter. 

‘Aren’t you rather unreasonable, father?’ said the girl with 
some colour and trepidation, which seemed to show that she was 
venturing into argument, not out of perversity, but from a desire 
to defend one whom it pained her to find misunderstood. ‘ It 
surely wasn’t altogether his fault that he did not take over the 
stock and things when he took the farm; if our valuer valued 
at more than his valuer, and we would not agree to split the dif- 
ference ; well, you see, father, Mr. Coverley’s a man of business.’ 

‘Ay, sure, Coverley is. Damn him! He tak’s farm as has 
been in our family time oot o’ mind—tak’s it as soon ’s he hears 
I’m turned oot—and tak’s it at thetty pound mair rent, as if he 
knawed better nor me what was good land, and could mak’ a livin’ 
wheer I couldna!’ 
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‘But you know, father, we have let the place go down very 
much.’ 

‘Speak for thasén [thyself]! Thoo’lt tell me next I know _ 
nou’t about farmin’. I dean’t know, I s’pose, atween a tup or a 
wether, or atween a cow-tail and a plough-tail! Weel, theer! 
But what must conter me aboot Coverley for?’ ’Cod! Art sweet 
on t? chap? Eh?’ 

She rose without a word, but with a rare flush upon her cheek, 
and began to clear the breakfast things away. Her father followed 
her about with his eyes for some moments, and then turned to look 
out of window. His daughter might be ‘sweet upon’ Coverley, 
but he could not for an instant imagine that Coverley could be 
‘sweet upon’ her. How should a good-looking, prosperous young 
man like George Coverley, who might have the pick of farmers’ or 
tradesmen’s daughters the country round,—how should he think 
of a pale, hard-worked slip of a girl without a penny? John Cal- 
thorpe’s disposition and experience were not of a kind to bring him 
within sight of such a guess as this. George Coverley might be a 
man of shrewd insight and generous heart, who saw in this thin, 
lonely slip of a Jenny such a woman as would with cherishing be- 
come the one sweet and gracious flower of a man’s life. Her 
kindness, patience, and resolution were manifest; there was suf- 
ficient hint about the lines of her figure that with a life less 
anxious and toilsome it would show a fine, graceful womanliness ; 
and her rude probation in her father’s house would be worth more 
to a husband than a thousand pounds. 

‘Tom,’ shouted Calthorpe, pushing the windows open and ad- 
dressing a passing farm-servant, ‘thoo’lt need to mak’ that mare 

look some smarter afore t’ sale. And thoo and Harry clear out 
that Stop; I’m coming out. Thool’t get the tables set oot 
as soon ’s thoo can, wean’t thee, ooney?’ he said to his daughter 
in passing. 

‘ Yes, father,’ said she without turning. She continued slowly 
rinsing and drying her cups and saucers and plates, with her eyes 
fixed absently through the window on the bright, breezy prospect of 
wold and dale which she was to part from so soon. Was there 
in her heart just a faint suspicion, a warm trembling of hope 
that some day she might return to it? There was a footstep 
in the matted passage, but she did not hear it. A well-set-up 
male figure in light tweed coat and gaiters appeared at the 
door behind her and paused. But she did not feel its presence. 
The young man took off his hat, and made at first as if he 

would tap on the door with the handle of his riding-whip; 
but he refrained from that and at once stepped into the kitchen, 
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whose sanded floor grated beneath his foot. Jenny turned at 
once. 

‘Mr. Coverley! how you did make me start!’ said she with a 
little pant of a laugh. 

‘Did I ?’ said he seriously. ‘I knocked at the outer door, but 
nobody came ; so I walked in. I hope I have not startled you 
much,’ glancing at the pale face. 

‘Oh dear, no. Won't you sit down?’ 

‘Thank you; Id rather stand here, while you—I suppose you've 
things to do?’ 

‘A great many.’ 

‘ Well, don’t let me hinder. I wouldn’t have come until sale- 
time; but there is something I want to say, and I knew there 
would be no chance of finding you alone unless I came early.’ 

She hastily carried off her cups and plates to the cupboard, to 
hide the signs of confusion which she felt were appearing in her 
face. What was he going to say? How could he say it such a 
long way off ? 

‘ Miss Calthorpe,’ he continued, while she listened with a beat- 
ing heart, and, though her crockery was put away, she did not dare 
to return nearer to him, ‘ I’ve been thinking that you and your 
father must feel it very hard to leave this place. I, you know, 
could never have a feeling of that kind; I have not been brought 
up for several generations in any one place ’—she could not help a 
little laugh at this curious turn of speech—‘I mean, of course, 
that I was brought up in a town, that I have lived here and lived 
there, and have only taken to farming as a business. But I 
think I can guess a little of what you must feel; and your 
father.’ 

‘Yes; father, I am sure, feels it very hard. But it is not his 
way to say much.’ 

‘ Well, I was thinking, if he would like to stay about the place, 
there is the old homestead, now, across there by the meadows.’ 

She looked at him in surprise; could he really suppose her 
father—Calthorpe of Hazleby—would be willing to settle down as 
a dependent on the farm which had been his own ? 

‘Oh, no, Mr. Coverley,’ said she, ‘ that would never do, thank 
you.’ 

‘I thought not,’ said he in the same even, pursuant tone. 
‘Well, there is another way, I—I think.’—He now began to hesi- 
tate. ‘He need not go out of this house at all. I—I—’ 

She was forced to look straight at him again, for his meaning 
was not clear. Their eyes met; she understood him fully. With 
a deep blush she fluttered away on the impulse, stammering, ‘ 1— 
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I must go and lay the tables.’ And though he looked strong and 
resolute, he was really too shy and diffident to detain or to follow 
her. 

He slunk away out, and along a by-path, ‘ sure ’"—yet not con- 
vinced—that he had made an egregious blunder. How could he 
ever face her again? He tramped about, wreaking a terrible 
revenge with his riding-whip on all the nettles and brambles that 
came within his reach. He became gradually more of his com- 
posed, shrewd self—a result to which the brisk, fragrant October 
breeze which poured steadily down from the moor agreeably con- 
tributed. And he was on hisown farm! He had almost forgotten 
that. What a pleasant place it was! But how much pleasanter 
it would be if— He must, he would make her its mistress. He 
wandered on for some time, without observing where he was going, 
in a condition of reverie with which all lovers are familiar. He 
turned, and observed that he was at a more considerable height 
than he had guessed. He overlooked the farmstead. The rattle 
and creak of assembling carts and other vehicles rose faintly to his 
ear, and the echo of loud bucolic laughter and of rough rustic 
talk. He descended to be in time for the beginning of the sale, 
and to keep his word that he would give an eye to the feeding. 

The redoubtable Mr. Postlethwaite, auctioneer and valuer, was 
drinking his first glass of brandy and water, and gave him as he 
approached a pointed nod as a man of marked consequence. 

‘Just arrove in time, Mr. Coverley.’ Coverley glanced un- 
easily round and along the tent, at the entrance of which they 
were standing, to make sure she was not within hearing. ‘A fine 
day and a good company—as George there said to Molly when he 
got her behind the haystack.’ He threw this morsel over his 
shoulder to the men in moleskins or smocks and clayey boots and 
leggings, who looked up to Postlethwaite as the wisest and wittiest 
of men, and now laughed consumedly and dug elbows into each 
other at his joke about ‘Gearge.’ ‘Oh, yes; we'll have a capital 
sale. Got a catalogue, Mr. Coverley, of course? No? John, give 
Mr. Coverley a catalogue. What a damned fool,’ continued he, 
coming closer and sinking his voice, ‘ Calthorpe was not to settle 
with you without this sale!’ 

‘Yes. I’m sorry for him. I almost wish now I had come to 
his own terms. But even at that I believe he would think I was 
so ready because I was getting everything dirt-cheap. He’s got 
no notion how prices have come down the last two or three years, 
and he’s so suspicious.’ 

‘ That’s him! That’s just him! Suspicious, yes; as suspicious 
asanold woman. And prices! Lord bless you, how can he know 
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ou’t about prices? He hasn’t been to a market, as you say, for 
years, and he’d rather look at the devil than at an agricultural 
paper. And he forgets things. What d’ye think? It'll be four 
or five seasons syne that he sold a fine bull-calf for 10/1. when I 
could have got 60/. or 90/. !’ 

‘Why, how was that?’ - 

‘He forgot, or didna think it worth while to remember, its 
father was a pedigree bull! I’m afraid he’s going here ; ’—Postle- 
thwaite tapped his own crumpled and lumpy forehead, and pursed 
his thick lips.—* But there! We maun begin.’ 

‘Sale to begin, gentlemen !’ shouted his clerk. 

To those unaccustomed to such scenes there would have appeared 
no immediate sign of attending the summons ; the scattered groups 
still continued the loud, heady political wrangle in the open, the 
enjoyment of some rare joke at the stable-door, the reflective 
prodding and scratching with sticks of the great sow, and the slow 
fumbling and shaking of some machine to test its joints; but the 
practised observer would have noted an outward look, a turn of the 
leg, a straightening of the back, which implied that the farmers in 
their way were preparing for business. The clerk evidently under- 
stood this: he did not shout again. By-and-by the groups 
loosened and drew towards Postlethwaite, but with a curious 
resistancy, as if ashamed to begin the game of bidding and 
buying. 

Coverley noticed that Calthorpe was holding aloof, but within 
hearing; his daughter was not to be seen. 

To enumerate the items and the progress of the sale would only 
weary the reader. Coverley, in his desire to serve Jenny’s father, 
frequently bade for things he did not want in order to run up the 
price. As the sale proceeded, he grew puzzled to note how every- 
thing for which he had madea bid was knocked down to him, and to 
observe the odd, sidelong looks of his neighbours. It was a pity 
he was so young a farmer; it was, especially, a pity he knew so 
little of the time-honoured practice among the farmers of the 

district. It was the etiquette of such sales as this for the incom- 
ing tenant to hold aloof, even as the outgoing had to do,—a tacit 
rule of conduct derived, it would appear, by a sense of justice from 
an older rule that the incoming tenant should have all advantage. 
Conceive, then, what general opinion was forming of the young 
man who bade so greedily for almost everything! He himself 
began to see that somehow his endeavours were defeating his 
purpose, though he was not yet sufficiently acquainted with all the 
details of farming to know what bargains he had got. His bids 
became fewer and slacker. Of course, his neighbours thought the 
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reason of that was because he had got all he wanted. And in 
truth, he had—almost. There was but one item in the catalogue 
which interested him—‘ A thoro’bred brood mare with foal ’— and 
it was the last. 

He turned away, out of hearing a little, to ruminate and to 
make pleasant pictures for himself of the future on the margin of 
which he stood—when the fences would not be, as now, trailing 
and rotten, nor the farmyard neglected and rank; when he would 
be master here, and would make everything trim and neat, not for 
the mere cold sake of trimness and neatness, but out of warm 
homage to the bright, careful mistress of the house, in thought of 
whom every toil would be a pleasure and the most sordid duty 
would become sacred. 

Alas! poor young man! How he would have been stricken 
and dismayed could he have seen the little scene at that very 
moment being enacted in the kitchen ! 

Old Calthorpe sat with a crumpled, dirty catalogue and a 
stumpy pencil in his hand, making some calculation which moved 
him very much, and his daughter stood over against him with two 
fingers on her parted lips and an expression of wonder and grief in 
her open eyes. 

‘The—the scoundrel!’ exclaimed the old man, beating his 
knee with his hand in a helpless, pathetic fashion. ‘The—the— 
the » in a voice which rose as if it might break in tears. 
‘Fifty pounds if a penny, wi’ his bidding and bidding! We 
haven’t so mich but that he might have let things bring a price 
amang th’ neighbours. Who would ha’ thought a young man that 
looks like him could be so fair mean and graspy? Happen he'll 
come to nae good!’ 

The girl evidently could not trust herself to speak; she was 
overcome with wonder and doubt. 

An hour or two later the last item was reached, and George 
Coverley resumed his station near the auctioneer in good time. 
It is odd that no created thing so excites the enthusiasm and the 
shrewdness (not to say the ‘smartness’) of a North-countryman 
as a horse or a dog. Another man may be indifferent to the 
points of a horse, a North-countryman never. When the mare, 

accompanied by her foal, was trotted in before the auctioneer, 
Coverley forgot his sweetheart and her father, everything but the 
handsome pair. What a graceful deer-like creature was the foal ! 
How the mother stood staring round her and trembling! How 
clean and elegant were her limbs! What spring and speed there 
were in that long pastern, and the fine muscle in the thigh down 
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to the hock! What spirit in the erect head, and in the tail, 
which did not hang limp and nerveless between the hips, as is the 
habit of most equine and vaccine tails, but which was curved as if 
in defiance! There was one thing Coverley did not like about 
her ; she had a head somewhat too large and ‘ cartey’ for the best 
breeding. 

‘Is there a pedigree ?’ he asked. 

While the auctioneer was consulting with Calthorpe as to this, 
an old fellow, who was reputed to possess the fastest trotter in the 
district, stepped forward and lifted the mare’s forefoot to tap the 
frog. She swung her head viciously round and seized the most 
obtrusive part of the man’s garment. He dropped on his hands. 
Everybody laughed; it was the best joke of the day. The old 
fellow rose rather sulky, and turned away with—‘ She bain’t no 
good. She bain’t no good,’ repeated he, when he had resumed his 
place and rubbed the dirt off his hands against her. ‘ And, as the 
saying is, if thou want to know what he'll be, ax his dam; so he 
bain’t no good, nayther.’ 

‘Is there a pedigree?’ Coverley again asked. 

‘Mr. Calthorpe tells me, gentlemen, there is a pedigree, but 
he has mislaid it;’ and the auctioneer made a grimace aside to 
his questioner. ‘Trot her out again, Tom.’ 

‘Pure?’ asked Coverley. ‘I don’t like her head, you know; 
there’s no breed in that. How old is she?’ stepping forward and 
seizing her by the nostrils and the nether lip to look into her 
mouth. 

‘Four year old,’ said Postlethwaite. 

‘Four?’ exclaimed Coverley. ‘ She’s seven, if she’s a day!’ 

This was getting rather awkward. The crowd seemed to think 
that after all the young man was too curious in his inquiries— 
perhaps only making a display, since it was pretty certain the 
pair would be knocked down to him. 

‘A bid! A bid!’ cried some. 

‘Twenty pounds,’ said Coverley, returning to his place frowning. 
Had not a man the right to know what he was going to bid for ? 

‘Who's t’ young un by ?’ asked the old fellow whom the mare 
had treated with ignominy. 

‘ Catastrophe,’ said the auctioneer. 

* How can that be?’ said Coverley. ‘Catastrophe, I know, has 
been in the south for the last three years.’ 

‘ Weel, a’ right,’ said the old fellow; ‘never mind. Thetty 
pound.’ 

The bidding was between the old man and Coverley. In a 
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few seconds mare and foal were ‘knocked down’ to the latter for 
sixty pounds. 

‘Worth a hundred and twenty,’ said the auctioneer, leaning 
forward as he left his place. 

‘I know it is too little for them. But why didn’t they bid 
up?’ said Coverley. 

‘Why didna’ they bid up?’ echoed the old man, bursting 
suddenly upon him. ‘Theer now! he, he, he! theer be a good 
un! “Bid up!” says he!’ 

Coverley was puzzled and hurt. If he had got them cheap, 
how could he help it ? 

The sale was now over, and the farmers before separating 
sauntered off to the tent for a second refreshment with the air of 
going nowhere in particular. Some walked to the place with a 
directness which was reckoned to show very bad breeding. Of 
these one was Coverley, and thus he deepened the impression 
against him in the minds of those who were to be his neighbours, 
and who at the best were prepared to be jealous of, and prejudiced 
against, an interloper like him. We of course know he was hastening 
to fulfil his promise to Jenny, to look after the eating and drinking, 
and perhaps to feast his eye with a sight of Jenny herself. 

He took his place at the beef, and began cutting it, to the 
relief of several who stood round, but who looked vaguely about, 
ashamed to help themselves. 

‘It’s a fine cut of beefy said Coverley, pausing to sharpen his 
knife. 

‘Ay; but thoo'lt get nane o't.’ 

Coverley turned and saw by his elbow old Calthorpe, with his 
head bare and his rough, grey hair rather disordered. His look 
was charged with anger and so seemed his tone ; but since Coverley 
could guess no cause for this, he thought the words must be said in 
joke, and he uttered a little laugh. He was amazed to find that 
this irritated the old man. 

‘Let be!’ cried he, when Coverley resumed the carving. 
‘What dost thoo want meddling wi’ other folk’s things? ‘TT’ place 
bain’t thine yet!’ , 

‘Oh!’ said Coverley, not yet angry; he was too much sur- 
prised. He laid the knife and fork down and stood back. ‘I 
only wanted to help.’ 

‘ Help, sayst tha?’ And he fiercely flourished the knife about 
the steel. ‘There’s mair loss in thy help than in other folk’s 
thieving! I want nae help fro’ such as thoo!’ 

A painful silence prevailed. All eyes were fixed on the pair. 
In Coverley surprise and throbs of pain were fast giving place to 
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anger and mortification which swelled his heart and rose to his head. 
Why should the old man use him thus rudely? But he observed 
how the old hands trembled in their use of the knife and fork, 
and he pitied him. He remembered, too, what Postlethwaite had 
said about his wits going. 

* You’d better let me do it,’ said he; ‘ your hand shakes.’ 

Calthorpe took this as an insult, which was all the more un- 
endurable because it was quietly given. He turned fiercely upon 
the young man, threatening him with the knife. 

‘ Be off, or I’se lat you ha’ this! You’ve nae right here till to- 
morrow. What didst come to-day for, but that thoo thought : 

‘Father! Oh, father!’ It was Jenny who came between 
them. She turned appealing with half down-cast eyes to Coverley. 
‘Go away. Don’t anger him. He’s not himself,’ 

* Ab, cried the old man, ‘thoo'lt side wi’ t’ fellar! wilt*tha ? 
Thoo’dst better gan wi’ him, maybe.’ She laid a gentle hand on 
his arm, and gave him a glance of entreaty. ‘ Weel, gan in wi’ 
tha, then, and not come meddling here.’ 

Coverley stood silent. He could not resolve either to go or 
stay ; he could not disregard Jenny’s appeal, and yet how could he 
tamely turn tail and give no kind of answer to such unprovoked 
insult? A look from Jenny as she withdrew, and the words ‘ Do 
go!’ which he saw form upon her lips, decided him, and he turned 
away saying : 

‘I don’t see why you should insult me in this way, Calthorpe. 
But at your daughter’s request I will go.’ 

‘ Ay, go! and the devil go wi’ thee, thoo..... !? Poor Cal- 
thorpe fell to unpacking his heart with words of no very reput- 
able kind, such as no one there had ever before heard him utter. 

‘The young man uses rare fine words,’ said Long Ribston to 
his neighbour, when Coverley had disappeared, and the buzz of talk 
and the noises of feeding had been resumed. ‘ He’s nae doubt 
weel eddicate and weel off. What an au’d ass Calthorpe is nae to 
ha’ rayther tried to get him for a son-in-law!’ 
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CatrHorre took up his residence in the little town in a little 
house by the railway station. On the lintel of the door speedily 
appeared the most insignificant bit of a signboard, scarcely 
bigger than that in which taverns and similar places of enter- 
ainment confess reluctantly and in the dimmest of letters 
hat they are ‘ Licensed to sell beer, wines, and spirits.’ John 
althorpe simply confessed himself a ‘corn and coal merchant,’ 
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This by no means implied that he had a store of these commodi~ 
ties somewhere or other, but merely that he sold them ‘ on com- 
mission.’ The poor remnants of attention and energy John had 
did not work well in this new groove. 

*I been so lang on t’ land, ye see,’ he would say to his daughter. 
‘And my eyeand my fut’s mair used to t’ furrow. I can mak’ nou’t 
o’ this. °’T would ha been better I'd died on t’ land. There'll be 
nou’t but work’us aifter a’.’ 

‘Don’t talk like that, father,’ Jenny would say. ‘ You know I 
make a nice little sum by teaching those children, and I can make 
ever so much by sewing in the evenings.’ 

‘Not very much. Nay, my lass, I’d better ha’ died. I’m fair feck- 
less. I’m not just clean gone useless; I’m broken like a hollystick.’ 

But Jenny patiently and lovingly tended and cheered him. She 
provided for all his wants; she took care that he had his egg at 
breakfast, as he had been wont for many years, whether she had 
anything or no; she filled his pipe for him in the evening, and 
he never inquired where she got the tobacco. 

Where did Jenny get the tobacco? Did she buy it? No. 
And certainly she did not beg or steal it. It was given to her by 
one who could not prevail on her to accept anything else—of a 
marketable value, that is—by a young man who might often be 

seen hanging patiently about a stile at the end of the railway 
lane, watching for the appearance of Jenny's figure, in the delight- 
ful hope of holding her firm, thin hand and of looking into her 
sweet, patient face,—by George Coverley, of course. For he would 
have been a lover unworthy of our notice if he had not at once 
found out Jenny in her obscure little home; and Jenny was a girl 
after our own heart, who, when her father suspected how it was, 
and declared with an oath that if she was ‘sweet on that fellow, 
she’d better ha’ done,’ and that she would be no more ‘ lass’ of 
his if she ever spoke to him, remained silent, and continued 
loving her George and speaking to him when she had the chance 
just as before. ‘The true heart will no more be dictated to than 
the true conscience ; and when the bullying either of clergymen 
or of parents is answered by silence, tliey must not think that 
that means submission. 

But it was evident, of course, to both that things could not go 
on thus. George was resolved to marry Jenny, with old Cal- 
thorpe’s consent if he could get it, without if he could not; and 
Jenny was willing to marry George, but only if her father’s ob- 
jection could be overcome. That put the young man in motion; 
for he knew enough already of his Jenny to be sure that her re 

solve had not been taken hastily, and that it would be very difficult, 
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if not impossible, to make her let it go. So he arranged with 
Jenny to call on the afternoon of next market-day. 

Calthorpe sat sucking his pipe and turning over in his heart 
his sour disappointments. He took his pipe from his mouth and 
stared when George Coverley was ushered by Jenny into the little 
room. Sne withdrew. 

‘I’ve come, Mr, Calthorpe,’ said George, laying his overcoat 
on the back of a chair and sitting down a little awkwardly, ¢ to 
ask——’ 

‘ Thoo wertna asked to sit down,’ said Calthorpe, stirring him- 
self angrily. 

‘ Well,no; but I suppose I may,-—with an attempt at a smile 

‘Nay; thoo mayna. I dean’t want to see thee or speak to 
thee. Thoo can go.’ 

* You are not civil. I’d rather go,’ said the young man warmly, 
‘than stay near you. But I’ve promised Jenny ’—the old man 
looked suspicious, and the young man drew out his handkerchief to 
blow his nose and compose himself—‘ to speak to you. We wish 
to have your consent to our marriage.’ 

Calthorpe stared. 

‘Weel! thoo dost beat the coolest 0’ cowcumbers! But see! if 


I had a dozen lasses to provide for, I wouldna give thoo one o’ 
them! Now go!’ 

Coverley knew how deeply Jenny would feel her father’s refusal, 
so he tried to remonstrate, to plead even, with the old churl, though 
it was much against his grain. 

‘Don’t you think,’ said he, ‘ you ought to take a little time to 
consider? I know that for some peculiar reasons you dislike 


? 


me—— 

‘Ay; Ido, Ido. And my reasons is varry odd, as thoo says. 
Thoo’st been a counter-jumper or summat, and thoo comes and 
tak’s my farm fro’ me, that’s had a Calthorpe in it since afore the 
flood maybe !—thoo comes pretending to understand sile, and clay, 
and gravel, and a’ about farming, and gi’es thetty pound—thetty 
pound !|—mair rent for a place as I ha’ foughten and slaved on, 
and lost a’ my money in, for thoo to tak’ out! “ Peculiar reasons” ’ 
eah ? What aboot sale-day, now? What aboot sale-day, thoo— 

3ut theer! I wean’t lose my temper witha. Just go, and let me 
see tha na mair.’ 

Still Coverley kept his temper, though with great effort. 

‘ Your daughter's chances of the future,’ said he, drumming on 
the table, ‘ought surely to be considered quietly. I’m sure she 
will be very mueh disappointed at your ’— obstinacy, he was ready 
to say, but he said—‘ objection.” 
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‘She'll get ower’t, dean’t fear. And “chances”—eah? If she 
has nae mair chances than o’ thoo, she’d better die a maid. Now 
just go, sir. Dean’t need mair axin’, 

‘Well, I'll go,’ said the young man, now quite hot. ‘ And the 
next time I enter this house I will have to be “ axed.” ’ 

‘Ay; thoo wilt.’ 

The young man flung out, and the old man began sucking his 
cold pipe. ‘ Him and lass, now,’ said he to himself, ‘’ll be for a 
collogue togither. I wean’t allow it! I weant;’ and he rose 
from his chair to go out and interrupt them. His eye fell on 
Coverley’s forgotten coat, and he stopped. He stepped up to it 
and turned over one of the lappels, feeling the texture of the 
cloth. 

‘Humph! Oh, ay. _Good stuff, and soft, silky lining. Oh, 
yes; he’s a gentleman—he is. He’s Coverley, Isquire, 0’ Hazleby ; 
and wasna I John Calthorpe, Isquire, o’ Hazleby, afore him? Dom 
him!’ 

He snatched up the coat to carry it out to its owner, when 
something in a pocket struck heavily against the back of the chair. 
Calthorpe cast a reflective eye up to the corner of the low ceiling. 
He glanced towards the door; he turned the coat hurriedly over 
on his arm; felt for the pocket, found it on the inside, and drew 
from it a little bag which he guessed at once must contain gold: 
the look of the bag and the soft chink were evidence enough to 
a man who in his time had had dealings in money. He disposed 
the coat on the chair-back as it had been before, not pausing 
to consider with himself why he should arrange it so carefully, 
and moved a step back with the little bag in his trembling hand. 
He looked at the door: he did not dare to go and lock it; he 
hovered between his own seat and the chair on which the coat was 
with divided glance and thought. Coverley had caused him the 
loss of more than a hundred pounds—why should he not make up 
to himself for it? It would be less than justice, for he judged 
there was less than a hundred pounds in the bag. The bag was 
almost in his pocket, when there flashed on him the thought, 
‘John Calthorpe, you’re a thief! You that have never yet stolen 
so much as a potato or a feed of corn, would steal a bag of gold!’ 
And in a moment, while his heart beat wildly, he saw himself de- 
tected, exposed, disgraced, or condemned; no, no—that must 
never be. He withdrew the bag from his pocket, and inclined to 
return it whence he had taken it. Yet, was it not a pity not to 
take the chance Providence—yes, Providence—had put in his way 
to be revenged for the much harm George Coverley had done him ? 
And what risk was there of detection and exposure? Still, the 
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money was not his, and it would be sure to be inquired for. Yes, 
he would put the money back; that was the shortest, the only way 
of allaying these painful scruples. He had taken a resolute step 
towards the coat when the door opened and in came his daughter. 
There was now no help for it ; he could but drop the money into 
his pocket. He turned sucking his pipe as if looking for a light. 

‘Wheer be t’ matches, lass? Dost see ’em?’ he asked in a 
voice so strange and tremulous that his daughter looked at him 
keenly. 

‘Are you unwell, father? You look it. Sit down,dear.’ He 
sat down. ‘ Here are the matches, staring at you from the man- 
tel. Shall I scratch one for you?’ 

‘ Ay, lass; do.’ 

She stood uncertainly, looking at her father and fingering the 
edge of the mantel-piece. He uneasily sucked at his pipe and 
stared on the floor. She thought he was angry with her. She 
found it very hard to begin what she had to say; he thought she 
must know, or at least suspect, what he had done, and he was 
afraid to raise his eyes, or to say a word; so that between them 
there was a very embarrassed pause. She was the first to break 
silence, for her heart was full; she had even shed a furtive tear or 
two before she had come in. George had said, ‘ Never ask me to 
speak to your father again. If we wait to get over his ridiculous 
objections, we shall never get married at all.’ 

‘I can’t do it without his permission, George,’ said she; ‘I 
would never be happy.’ 

Psha !’ said he—heedless, in his own sense of injury, of the 
pain he was giving her. ‘I think you might consider me a 
little.’ 

‘Oh, George, I do. But, if—if you think I don’t, you—you 
are not bound to me, you know.’ 

‘Very well, if that’s it. If you’re so determined to put your 
father before me, it might be as well we did not marry.’ 

‘Yes, George, it might. Someone else might—might do better 
for you.’ She would not say ‘love you better, for that she knew 
no one else could do. 

‘Oh, very well, then. Good-bye.’ And he was off, striking 
his leg with his riding-whip. 

So now she stood before her father, and said: : 

‘Father, have I ever been anything but as good, as dutiful a 
daughter to you as I could be?’ 

What was this the prelude to? he wondered, and raised {his 
eyes to her face in considerable trepidation. 

' Yes; thoo’st aye been a good lass, and willing, and—and— 
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‘I don’t want you to praise me, father. But have I not 
always helped you so far as I could ?’ 

‘Oh, yes; thoo’st aye borne thy part weel, I mun say that for 
tha.’ 

‘Then, father, why won’t you help me just a little?’ 

‘Eh?’ 

‘George Coverley, you know—he has told you—he has asked 
me to marry him, and I told him I would if you were willing, but 
I wouldn’t without.’ 

‘Thoo stick to that, lass; stick to that.’ 

‘But why aren’t you willing, if I like him and if he— Let 
me finish what I have to say, father. He is so kind, if you only 
really knew; if I married him, it would be better for you than 
this.’ 

‘ If thou were twenty times married to un, I wouldna touch a 
penny— Ah!’ 

‘Why, father, what’s the matter ?’ 

‘Nou’t, lass, nou’t. Lat be.’ 

‘But now, wouldn’t you like—don’t be angry if I ask you this 
—would you not like to go back to Hazleby ?’ 

‘ Does he propose that really—eah ?’ 

‘ He does, father, really and truly.’ 

‘Ay, but to work for him odd dirty jobs—muck t’ byre and 
that ’n. Nay, I wean’t be his odd dirty man.’ 

‘Nothing of the sort, father. You would live with us, and I 
would look after you. You might do nothing or something, just 
as you liked; just saunter about with your Sunday coat on and 
your thin shoes, and be Calthorpe of Hazleby again.’ 

‘Cod, lass, sayst tha? Thoo fain mak’st my een water. But, 
no, no; it canna be. Weel, weel; we'll speak about it by-and- 
by.’ And he rose, laid by his pipe, and went out. 

She was still standing with her face warm and bright, thinking 
as if already her father’s objections to her wedding with George 
were removed, when that young man himself passed the window 
and hurriedly came in. He had come back to ‘ make it up’ with 
her, and she would tell him the good news of her father’s mollifi- 
cation !—and at the thought she turned to meet him with a flush of 
crimson. He was still rather sulky, and gave her but a half- 
averted look. 

‘I’ve come back for my coat,’ said he, striding up to the chair. 
He took up the coat and felt its folds. What he expected to find 
did not meet his touch, and, flinging out an alarmed glance, he 
hurriedly turned the coat over and felt in the pockets. Then he 
paused, and his eyes roved about in dismayed thought. 
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Jenny was at first chilled and disappointed by his manner, but 
she forgot that now and said in real anxiety, ‘ What is the matter, 
George? Have you lost something?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

She went nearer him: ‘ Of great value?’ 

‘A bag with sixty pounds in gold.’ 

‘Oh, my dear, how is that? Where have you lost it ?’ 

‘I could almost swear, said he, rather to himself than to her, 
‘that I had the money when I came in.’ 

‘Oh, George!’ There was agony in her voice as she fell away 
a step and caught at the back of her father’s chair. ‘ You don’t 
surely ——’ 

‘Suspect anybody ?’ said he, finishing for her, in a sudden 
flush of revelation of what his former words might be taken to 
mean. ‘No; I don’t know whom to suspect. I got the money at 
the bank to pay my people their month’s wages and to have some 
in the house; I had the top-coat on then. I went into the 
grocer’s, and then to the saddler’s, and then to the post-office to 
ask for letters. I got a newspaper and put it into my pocket—-and 
here it is yet—and I remember feeling the bag in my pocket then. 
I walked down here, and finding it rather warm I pulled my coat 
off.’ 

‘It may have dropped from the pocket when you threw your 
coat on your arm.’ 

He shook his head: ‘I should have heard it. I was stupid; 
I should have taken and put it in this pocket,’ touching his 
breast. 

‘Then you really believe you brought it here,—into this 
room ?’ 

He looked at her reluctantly, but said not a word. 

‘Oh, George, this is dreadful!’ she cried, leaning on the chair 
in a wild fit of weeping. 

‘Jenny, Jenny, my dear! What can I do? What can I 
say ?’ 

* Let me be—a moment. Don’t touch me.’ 

She was not a weak, hysterical girl, nothwithstanding that she 
was thin and of a sensitive temperament. She soon recovered a 
tolerable composure, though a wild sob would now and then leap 
into her throat. She now talked very quietly, holding by the back 
of the chair. 

‘You don’t think it was me ?—do you?’ 

‘Jenny, Jenny! What are you saying, my girl?’ 

‘Then you think it—it was—father ?’ 

Her pitiless {logic—pitiless for herself—made him wince. He 
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could not bring himself to say he believed her father had taken the 
money, and yet—yet— 

‘You know how he dislikes me,’ he said; ‘ how he encourages 
all those mad notions of the losses I caused him! He may have only 
thought it was tit for tat ; he may have even done it just by way 
of— of joke.’ 

‘ Yes, George, I understand ; you would try and make it easy to 
bear; it is kind of you. But I never knew my father to take any- 
thing or to tellalie. If he has taken this, he will, I think, say 
he has if we ask him.’ 

Poor Jenny seemed to forget for the moment her own inexora- 
ble process of deduction ; for, if her father had transgressed one of 
his virtues, might not that argue a likelihood of his trampling on 
the other ? 

As Jenny had expected, her father speedily returned ; it was 
tea-time. He glanced keenly from the one to the other, and 
comprehended the situation; his bushy brows and wrinkled eyelids 
seemed to close upon his eyes, as he walked straight to the mantel- 
shelf and took down his pipe. 

‘Father,’ said Jenny with a trembling voice, ‘ Mr. Coverley has 
lost a large sum of money—a bag of gold. Have—have you seen 
anything of the money ?’ 

Calthorpe felt relieved by the form the question took; he was 
not an accustomed liar, and he had feared at first he might not be 

- able to say‘ no’ in a firm enough voice. But he could with truth say 
‘no’ to his daughter’s inquiry ; for he had not yet looked into the 
bag ; when out-of-doors he had been engaged fighting his scruples 
over again, and re-hardening his heart against Coverley. 

£Seen ou’t o’ golden money? NotI. Theer be a’ the money 
o’ ony sort I ha’ seen for a fortnight;’ and he produced a shilling 
and a few coppers, and then quietly turned and filled his pipe. 

Jenny looked at George, but more in perplexity than in 
triumph. 

‘ Wheer was t’ money lost?’ Calthorpe asked in the most 
ordinary voice, turning again. Perhaps his want of curiosity was 
a little overdone. 

‘I don’t know,’ said George, uttering what was now his genuine, 
bewildered opinion. 

‘Then thoo wean’t know wheer to find it,’ said Calthorpe, light- 
ing his pipe. 

‘No,’ said George, looking at him. ‘ Good-night.’ 

‘I hope you will find it soon,’ said Jenny when they were part- 
ing at the door. ‘ You will let me know if you find it. You see, 
dear, you must have lost it somewhere in the town, after all.’ 
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III, 


To some it may seem hardly to be expected that the conscience 
of such a man as John Calthorpe, who perhaps appears to them a 
mere rude sordid clown, should be so seriously discomposed by what 
he had done as we have shown it to be. But it must be remembered 
that if until now Calthorpe had heen as unconscious of possessing 
a conscience as he was of having a stomach, that had been mainly 
because of its healthy, natural action. He had never taken any- 
thing that was not his own; he had always been unswervingly 
truthful, even to blunt coarseness, as we have seen; he had always 
spoken out the word that was in him without fear; it had never 
occurred to him to do or be otherwise. His conscience had hitheito 
proceeded with him as simply and contentedly, perhaps as awk- 
wardly, as his body; and now that he had suddenly thrust a stick 
between the legs of it, and for the first time tripped it up, it looked 
about it in surprise and fear. 

For our purpose the most noteworthy consequence of this was 
the new regard in which Calthorpe felt compelled to view his 
daughter. This one being of his own left had such a belief in him 
that she had not for a moment thought of suspecting him of theft, 
and he felt deeply grateful, and at the same time ashamed. She 
was surely an admirable girl, and he rejoiced that he had at least 
not done her wrong’: he had not deceived her: he had not seen 
the money. Yet, how long would she continue to believe in him ? 
And how long could he maintain his truth to her ? 

That evening, while he sat apparently wrapt in moody contem- 
plation of the thin blue smoke from his pipe, he really gave the 
liveliest attention to his daughter, and every movement she made, 
every glance she gave, every word she uttered, woke in hima vague 
dread. He had never thus waited on his daughter before, never 
before concerned himself about what she might think or say. And 
when, sitting in grave serenity over her sewing, she said suddenly, 
‘ You know, father, Geo—Mr. Coverley was almost sure the money 
was in his pocket when he came in here. It is just possible—isn’t 
it?’ letting her hands rest and looking up, ‘that some one 
might have come in while there was nobody in the room, that 
carter-man, perhaps ; we don’t know much about him ;’—when she 
said that, he was in absolute terror lest she should put him to the- 
question again, and he should be compelled by his distressed con- 
science to confess. 

‘ Maybe,’ said he, rising hurriedly. ‘ Howswiver, Ill see him 
in t? morning. Good-night, lass.’ 
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‘ Going to bed, father, already ? Don’t you feel well ?’ 

‘I bea’ right, lass. But it be very nigh my bed-time. It be 
gone eight.’ ; 

She rose to say ‘ good-night,’ to give him an unwonted kiss—for 
Calthorpe had never encouraged the caresses of his family—and to 
say something. She looked down shyly, and, fingering the big 
button of his coat (the little action of trust and familiarity touched 
John strangely), said,— 

‘ You will think over what I told you, father? He is really so 
kind and good, if you only knew him; I’m sure you would be 
yourself again, and not be at all—what shall I say ?—sore and 
bitter if you were back at dear old Hazleby.’ 

‘ Ay, lass,’ he stammered ; ‘I'll think about it, ’ooney. Good- 
night.’ 

Calthorpe went to bed and closed his eyes, but sleep did not 
come to him. His slow thought, which had for years brooded in 
narrow selfishness on his losses, which had renewed and multiplied 
themselves as regularly as the seasons, was now roused and 
fluttered up. He had not yet looked into the bag, he had not yet 
seen the money (he still clung to that queer style of truth left to 
him), but the bag was under the bolster with his hand upon it. 
It was a truly rich sensation, that he who for years had not had 
a sovereign but what was pledged to some person or other, had 
now fifty, sixty, perhaps a hundred sovereigns which he might call 
his own. To possess them was much, yet to look at them was 
more—was, indeed, a delight which as he dwelt on it he could not 
deny himself. He rose on his elbow, leaned from his bed, and lit 
the candle which was at hand. He drew forth the bag, opened it 
with trembling fingers, and poured out the money on the sheet. 
Just then a step was passing his door; his daughter was going to 
her room—he paused in horror: could she have heard the chink of 
the money? No; she moved steadily on. Yet, if she should 
question him again in the morning, what could he say? He had 
now seen the money. He pushed it back into the bag without 
counting it, put the bag again under the bolster, blew out the 
light, and lay down. 

He had stolen, and now he would have to lie if asked again 
about the money. But that he felt might be pretty easy after 
what he had now gone througk. He had the money, he had seen 
it and handled it; it was his—his. Yet if it were to end there, 
how was he recouped for making himself a thief, a liar, probably 
a criminal on whom every man’s hand and look would be turned ? 
He had broken the laws of his country, and his fancy rose with 
youthful vigour and showed him al] the terrible gathering shapes 
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he had summoned for his ruin. If once a single coin of that 
money was spent, he felt he would be suspected; and a fearful, 
rapid vision flashed by him of policemen, lawyers, and crowded 
court, witnesses, judges, a sentence, and then a horribly dark, cold 
prison for ever and ever; and out of it all, but far from him, 
appeared his daughter with surprise and pity in her face. He 
shuddered and opened his eyes upon the still darkness of his room. 
These were foolish fears. He had not spent any of it; he would 
not spend any. He would hide and lock it secretly away, and 
take delight in knowing he had it and might spend it if he chose. 
And then it was likely that when he had kept it awhile, when it 
was forgotten—by others—he might produce it bit by bit and 
enjoy it, accounting for it to his daughter in some way which he 
would think of at his leisure. 

He stole out of bed, lit his candle, and, with the bag in his 
bosom, slipped downstairs to an old-fashioned oak ‘secretary’ in 
the parlour. In a deep inner drawer, of which only himself knew, 
he locked the bag away and returned to bed with an almost light 
heart ; for was it not all the same now as if he had not the money? 
as if Coverley bad dropped it down a hole ?—which would never 
have been troubled with qualms of conscience in swallowing 
it up. 

He returned to bed, but not yet could he sleep. His wakeful 
thought set off on another round. His daughter—yes, his 
daughter, whose serene, unhesitating belief in her father that day 
had made him consider her and see whether the point of view 
from which he had hitherto regarded her was not wrong; she had 
gently appealed to him to think of her, and of ‘ what I told you, 
father.’ What kind of man was he that such an appeal should be 
necessary? All his intellectual powers were now roused from the 
selfish, absorbed sleep of years. His memory rose against him, 
and showed him how he had neglected his child and let her slave 
for him and his interests: she might have run to waste, for all he 
had done to care for and train her! But, in spite of all, she 
was a good, a gracious girl, with such loving, noble ways as must 
draw the hearts of men. Was not that evident, when a man like 
Coverley, who must have known many young women—ay, and 
fine delicate town ladies too—preferred his ‘lass’ to them all? 
He allowed to himself now, he might have misjudged Coverley. 
There flashed upon him a new consideration—and he called him- 
self ‘a gawmous, addled idiot, that it had not occurred to him 
before—since Coverley all along had been ‘sweet’ upon his 
daughter, and no doubt expected to marry her, and by marrying 
her come into the expectation of whatever her father might have. 
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was it likely he would have been at the trouble purposely to ‘do’ 
his probable father-in-law? At any rate, whatever might or 
might not have been Coverley’s faults, he had, by Jenny’s account, 
now made very generous proposals. And to think that that was 
just the time he had taken it into his mad head to behave as he 
had never behaved in his life before—to do a deed which if it 
became known would for ever spoil his daughter’s dearest hopes 
and his own! ‘I’ve just cut off my nose to spite my face, au’d 
ass that Tam!’ If there was only a way of letting Coverley have 
the money back without exciting suspicion! Yes, yes; he knew 
what he would do! He would drop it in some place where Jenny 
would readily find it; and she would take it back to Coverley, 
and all would be well. And with that he fell asleep. 

But, alas! the morning light did not find him in the same 
mood. It would not do, he thought, to be in haste to drop the 
bag where Jenny could find it. A suitable opportunity must be 
waited for. He hung about all the morning, and saw, with un- 
easiness which grew to dismay, Jenny sweep and dust, first here 
and then there, while he followed her about with his eye, remark- 
ing to himself, ‘ That spot wean’t do to drop it in, or she would 
say, “I swep’ that out, and there was nou’t there.” Nor that spot 
wean’t do, nor that, nayther.’ 

‘Father, said Jenny, ‘aren’t you going out this morning? 
You promised to see that carter, you remember.’ 

* Ah, yes, lass.’ And he went out. 

When he returned ke found that Jenny (for it was Saturday) 
had swept and cleaned out every hole and corner, from the little 
gate that opened on the road, through passages and kitchen and 
all, right into the little parlour. So that there was not a spot 
left to him! Not a likely spot, that is; for it would be too 
suspicious to put the bag where Coverley himself could not have 
laid or dropped it. With the increasing difficulties in the way of 
carrying out his plan, his purpose began to weaken. He questioned 
himself whether he was not after all a fool for his pains. A bag 
of gold was always a bag of gold, however it was come by and 
however long it was kept. It was not butter or beef; to spoil on 
his hands ; and he smiled inwardly at his own wit. 

‘Well,’ asked Jenny at dinner-time, ‘have you spoken to the 
carter yet, father ?’ 

‘ Ay, ay; I spoken to’m. He knows nou’t about the money.’ 

‘But did you find out where he was at the time?’ 

‘Ah; he was takin’ a load o’ hay fro’ Stone-end all t’ after- 
noon.’ 

‘It’s very strange how such a lot of money was lost,’ 
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‘Ay, it be. Hast got a drop mair gravy, lass ?’ 

Yes; it must seem a mystery to everyone, thought Calthorpe, 
how the money was lost, and a mystery it was sure to remain; for 
he would never be suspected. Yet, yet—and he argued himself 
over all the old ground, returning again to the point whence he 
had started, but where he could not even now stay. There was no 
rest for him in either resolution or conscience, so he that night 
also went early to bed. There his case appeared to him more 
clearly than ever in all its details and difficulties. He not sus- 
pected! Why, if Coverley swore he had brought the money into 
the house with him (and he might swear it, in spite of his regard 
for Jenny), he, and he alone, could be suspected! This possibility 
came upon him with all its original dread. Then he was appalled 
to see how opportunities for restitution of the money might narrow 
and narrow down from day to day till he would be shut in to the 
alternative of keeping it or throwing it away. Had not that one 
day taken from him at least two chances? He could not now leave 
the bag about anywhere in the house for Jenny to find, nor could 
he now, after what he had said, at any time divert suspicion on 
the carter. 

With these and similar thoughts his strained attention became 
gradually wearied, and he slipped from them into uneasy slumber. 
He dreamed a short, vivid dream :—This deed, which he thought 
no one knew of, was really known toall! The windows and doors 
were crowded with curious eyes and straining necks, and police- 
men entered the room, where the ‘secretary’ stood with its lid 
down, with every drawer open, with even that inner drawer open, 
exposing to the sight of all the bag of gold he had stolen! He 
started awake all trembling with a gasp on his lips. The dream 
seemed so real that he rose in fear and haste, lit his candle, and 
slipped downstairs to assure himself that the ‘ secretary’ was as he 
had left it. 

In his preoccupation and haste, he did not see that almost as 
he issued from his room his daughter issued from hers. She had 
been lying awake thinking, when she had heard her father utter a 
strange choking cry of distress, and she had at once risen to go to 
him. She followed him noiselessly, wondering whether he was 
walking in his sleep or no. She saw him go to the desk and un- 
lock it, and then unlock a little door and a drawer, which he 
pulled out; then she saw he put in his fingers as if pressing on 
something, and then his whole hand, and drew out—oh, heavens! 
a little bag full of something heavy. She guessed at once what it 
was, and she stood rooted in wonder and pain. He re-locked the 
‘secretary’ and turned away with the bag in his hand, and saw his 
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daughter standing before him— oh!—with such a look of grief and 
reproach on her pale face. He was stricken dumb, and could 
scarcely look away. 

‘Let me carry that, father, and come back to bed; you'll 
catch cold.’ 

He obeyed, and was very still and silent when she helped him 
into bed and tucked himin. Then she bent over him, as if he 
were her child. 

‘Tell me, dear,—will you?’ she said in a tender voice that 
sounded as if tears were not far off,—‘ this bag—is it your own, 
or is it that one that was—was lost ?’ 

There was a pause; what should he say ? 

‘Oh, my dear,’ pleaded she, ‘ won’t you trust me? You're not 
afraid of me?’ and she caressed his withered cheek. 

‘Yes,’ he answered at length; ‘it be.’ 

‘It be which, dear ?’ 

‘That un ;—Coverley’s. I wanted to gi’e it back ever since, 
lass, but I dean’t know how. I was freckened wi’ a dream about 
it the now. What wilt do, lass?’ 

‘Give it back to him, father, and tell him—the truth, dear.’ 

‘ Eh, lass, but he’ll ha nou’t to say to tha then! He winna 
want to marry tha then! 

‘ That may be so,dear. But I can’t help that; I must tell him.’ 

‘I ha’ been a wicked au’d feller! And now thou’rt to be 
punished instid o’ me! I wish I were dead or i’ t’ work’us!’ 
And a few tears were wrung with pain from his dry old eyes. 

But his daughter hung over him like a mother, and stroked 
and soothed him. 

‘T think, dear,’ said she, ‘I know George better than you. He 
is not hard. I don’t think he will punish me very severely. I 
think, father, he—he likes me very much ; and he was always very 
sorry for you, dear.’ 

And thus, by and by, she left him consoled. 

Next day was Sunday, when Jenny expected to see George 
Coverley as usual after the evening service; then she would say 
what shefhad to say tothim. She waited in unwavering resolution, 
sirrounded by fears and hopes. She saw George in church, and 
thought it strange she could not catch his eye; but her heart 
quite misgave her when on leaving church, instead of coming to 
her as he was wont, he strode off to the stables for his horse. She 
walked on, feeling chill and forsaken. What had she done? Why 
did not George come to speak to her? She stepped on in silence 
by her father’s side; she could not trust herself to speak. In a 
little came the sound of trotting hoofs behind; her heart was in 
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her mouth, and she trembled with expectation: would he stop 
now and speak? On he came; she could see without turning her 
head the well-known chestnut cob throwing out its fore feet and 
the figure rising and sinking on its back. He was up with them 
—he was riding by! Oh, she must not let him go thus! 

‘Stop him, father! Stop him!’ she hurriedly whispered. ‘ He 
must know to-night.’ 

Her father ran into the road, crying, ‘Hi, Coverley! Hi!’ 
Coverley drew rein and looked back. Calthorpe went up to him, 
and with his hand on the bridle said, ‘I mun speak to tha. On 
Friday thou said thoo mun be axed afore thou’d enter my house 
again; I ax thee.’ 

‘Very well,’ said George ; but he did not dismount to walk by 
Jenny’s side. 

When the little cottage was reached he dismounted, fastened 
the bridle to the gate, and entered. 

‘We ha’ summat to gi’e tha,’ said Calthorpe; ‘wean’t tha sit 
down ?’ 

‘Thank you, I mustn’t stay;’ and he continued standing, 
beating his leg with his whip. ‘ What do you want to say to me, 
may Iask? I have known nothing in this house before but insult 
and—and loss.’ 

Jenny brought the bag and put it into his hands without a 
word. He looked in amazement from the father to the daughter ; 
then he opened the bag to assure himself that it was his money. 
Calthorpe hung back a little, biting his thumb. 

‘Dang ’t a’!’ at length he exclaimed, coming forward. ‘I mun 
speak. It be a’ my fault, Coverley. Do with me as thou like— 
put me i’ prison if thoo like—but dean’t now put spite on my 
‘ooney here.’ 

‘I don’t want to do any harm to either of you. The money’s 
come back to me—I won’t ask more about it. I don’t care for 
the money.’ He turned as if to go, and then paused, tapping his 
leg. ‘Jenny,’ said he, ‘ won’t you think better of it ?’ 

‘ Of what, George ?’ 

He looked up at her. ‘Of—of what you said on Friday. 
Didn’t you tell me to go and find another sweetheart ?’ 

‘Nay, George. I maybe said it would be better for you than to 
be bothered any more with me. But I didn’t think you would do it.’ 

‘Didn’t you, Jenny ?’ 

‘No, George ; how could I?’ 

The cob had to wait a while longer at the gate, but he carried 
a happy master home that night. 

J, MACLAREN COBBAN, 











‘Duit the Action to the Word,’ 


WueN Hamlet told the tragedians of the city that they should 
suit the action to the word, the word to the action, he seemed to 
be affording them advice that was at once both sound and simple ; 
yet to effectively combine speech with movement or gesture so 
that they may ‘ go hand in hand, not one before another,’ consti- 
tutes one of the greatest difficulties of histrionic art. What kind 
of action is suited to particular words? How much or how little 
action is permissible? What words are to be accompanied or 
illustrated by action, and what words may be left to run alone, as 
it were, and take care of themselves? These are the questions the 
performer is required to answer for himself. Hamlet can but 
proffer counsel of a general sort. The modesty of nature is not to 
be overstepped ; the actors are not to mouth their speeches, nor to 
saw the air too much with their hands ; in the very torrent, tempest, 
and even whirlwind of their passion, they are to acquire and beget 
a temperance that may give it smoothness. Yet they are not to 
be too tame; their own discretion is to be their tutor; the pur- 
pose and end of playing being to hold the mirror up to nature, &c. 
There is danger alike in overdoing and in coming tardy off ; in either 
case the unskilful may be made to laugh, but the judicious will be 
made to grieve, the ‘censure of which one’ is in the allowance of 
the players to ‘ overweigh a whole theatre of others.’ 

It is probable that the judicious have been more often made 
to grieve by overdoing and redundancy of action than by tameness 
and tardiness of histrionic method. In one of his letters Macready 
has narrated how his own early manner was marred by excess 
and exaggeration, and how he became sensible of his errors of 
this kind. His observation of actual life suggested misgivings; 
he noted how sparingly and therefore how effectively Mrs. Siddons 
had recourse to gesticulation; a line in Dante taught him the 
value and dignity of repose; and a theory took form in his mind, 
presently to obtain practical demonstration of its correctness when 
he saw Talma act, ‘ whose every movement was a change of subject 
for the sculptor’s or the painter’s study.’ Macready had been 
taught to imitate in gesture the action he might be relating, or ‘ to 
figure out some idea of the images of his speech.’ A chapter in 
‘ Peregrine Pickle’ descriptive of Quin’s acting as Zanga in ‘ The 
Revenge’ convinced him, of the absurdity of accompanying narra- 
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tion by elaborate gesticulation ; he applied the criticism to him- 
self in various situations which might have tempted him to like 
extravagance. Peregrine is supposed to complain of Quin’s Zanga 
as out-Heroding Herod, especially in the scene of the Moor’s 
relating to Isabella how Alonzo’s jealousy had been inflamed by the 
discovery of a letter designedly placed in his path. It seemed to 
Peregrine that Mr. Quin’s action intimately resembled the ridicu- 
lous grimacing of a monkey when he delivered Zanga’s speech 
regarding the letter. 


He took it up; 
But scarce was it unfolded to his sight 
When he, as if an arrow pierced his eye, 
Started, and trembling dropped it on the ground. 


In pronouncing the first two words the actor was said to stoop 
down and seem to take up something from the stage; he then 
mimicked the manner of unfolding a letter, and arriving at the 
simile of an arrow piercing the eye he darted his forefinger towards 
that organ. At the word ‘started’ he recoiled with great violence, 
and when he came to ‘trembling dropped it on the ground,’ he 
threw all his limbs into a tremulous emotion and shook the 
imaginary paper from his hand. The same system of miuute 
gesticulation accompanied further portions of the speech. At the 
words : 
Pale and aghast awhile my victim stood, 


Disguised a sigh or two and puffed them from him ; 
Then rubbed his brow and took it up again, 


the player’s countenance assumed a wild stare, he sighed thrice 
most piteously as though he were on the point of suffocation, he 
scrubbed his forehead, and, bending his body, aped the action of 
snatching an object from the floor. He continued: 


At first he looked as if he meant to read it; 
But, checked by rising fears, he crushed it thus, 
And thrust it, like an adder, in his bosom, 


Here the performer imitated the confusion and concern of Alonzo, 
seemed to cast his eyes upon something from which they were 
immediately withdrawn with horror and precipitation; then, 
‘shutting his fist with a violent squeeze, as if he intended to make 
immediate application to Isabella’s nose,’ he rammed it into his own 
bosom with all the horror and agitation of a thief taken in the act. 
Mr. Pickle in his character of dramatic critic concludes: ‘ Were 
the player debarred the use of speech and obliged to act to the 
eyes only of the audience, this mimicry might be a necessary 
conveyance of his meaning; but when he is at liberty to signify 
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his ideas by language, nothing can be more trivial, forced, un- 
natural, and antic than his superfluous mummery. Not that I 
would exclude from the representation the graces of action, with- 
out which the choicest sentiments clothed in the most exquisite 
expression would appear unanimated and insipid; but these are as 
different from this ridiculous burlesque as is the demeanour of a 
Tully in the rostrum from the tricks of a Jack-pudding on a 
mountebank’s stage.’ 

Convinced that his method was founded upon wrong principles, 
Macready describes the means he adopted to coerce his limbs to 
perfect stillness the while he exhibited ‘the wildest emotions of 
passion.’ He would lie on the floor or stand straight against a 
wall or tie bandages about his arms, and while so pinioned or 
restricted, he would recite the most violent passages of Othello, 
Lear, Hamlet, Macbeth, or whatever would require most energy 
and emotion; he would speak the most passionate bursis of rage 
‘under the supposed constraint of whispering them in the ear of 
him or her to whom they were addressed,’ thus keeping both voice 
and gesture in subjection to the real impulse of the feeling. ‘I 
was obliged also,’ he writes, ‘to have frequent recourse to the 
looking-glass, and had two or three large ones in my room to 
reflect to myself each view of the posture 1 might have fallen into, 
besides being under the necessity of acting the passion close to a 
glass to restrain the tendency to exaggerate its expression, which 
was the most difficult of all, to repress the ready frown, and keep 
the features, perhaps I should say the muscles of the face, undis- 
turbed, while intense passion should speak from the eye alone. 
The easier an actor makes his art appear, the greater must have 
been the pains it cost him.’ 

Amateurs and young actors almost invariably incline to ex- 
aggeration; they permit themselves excess of movement and 
gesture; their discretion is insufficiently cultivated to be their 
tutor, and they overact strangely; they pace the stage wildly and 
incessantly, they rant, their arms and legs are employed with a 
sort of graceless and vehement diffuseness. As Mr. G. H. Lewes 
writes: ‘ All but very great actors are redundant in gesticulation ; 
not simply overdoing the significant, but unable to repress in- 
significant movements. . . . If actors will study fine models, they 
will learn that gestures to be effective must be significant, and to 
be significant they must be rare. To stand still on the stage and 
not appear “a guy ” is one of the elementary difficulties of the art, 
and one which is rarely mastered.’ Voltaire preparing a young 
actress to appear in one of his tragedies, tied her hands to her 
sides with packthread so as to check her tendency towards ex- 
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uberance of gesticulation. Under this condition of compulsory 
immobility, she commenced to rehearse, and for some time she 
bore herself calmly enough ; but at last, completely carried away by 
her feelings, she burst her bonds and flung up her arms. In some 
alarm at her seeming neglect of his instructions she began to 
apologise to the poet; he smilingly reassured her, however; the 
gesticulation was then admirable, because it was irrepressible. 

Of the elder tragedians variety or abundance of gesture seems 
not to have been required. The great Mr. Betterton indulged in 
little movement upon the stage. He had short, fat arms, we are 
told, ‘ which he rarely lifted higher than his stomach.’ His left 
hand frequently lodged in his breast, between his coat and his 
waistcoat, while with his right he ‘prepared his speech.’ His 
actions were few but just. He was incapable of dancing, even in 
a country-dance; but an actor possessed of ‘a corpulent body and 
thick legs with large feet’ could hardly be expected to dance. The 
comedians were allowed to be more mercurial; liveliness of manner 
und movement almost necessarily accompanied drollery of speech. 
But to the introduction of pantomimes was ascribed the employment 
of ‘a set of mechanical motions, the caricatures of gestures.’ 
Theophilus Cibber charged Garrick with a ‘ pantomimical manner 
of acting every word in a sentence ;’ the very accusation Peregrine 
Pickle brought against Mr. Quin. Cibber credited himself with 
perception of the actor’s merits when he condescended to pursue 
simple nature. ‘ Yet, the critic continued, ‘I am not therefore 
to be blind to his studied tricks, his over-fondness for extravagant 
attitudes, frequent affected starts, convulsions, twitchings, jerkings 
of the body, sprawling of the fingers, slapping the breast and 
pockets, &c.’ Garrick had been a diligent student of the pan- 
tomimical feats, the wonderful mimicry of Rich. ‘That Garrick,’ 
writes Cibber, ‘ before his taste was mature should think the 
expressive dumb show of Rich might be introduced with effect in 
stage dialogue, is not surprisiug.’ Macklin’s acrimonious account 
of Garrick’s histrionic method ascribes to him excessive movement 
and gesticulation. ‘His art in acting consisted in incessantly 
pawing and hawling the characters about with whom he was 
concerned in the scene; and where he did not paw or hawl the 
characters, he stalked between them and the audience; and that 
generally when they were speaking the most important and 
interesting passage in the scene, which demanded, in propriety, a 
strict attention. When he spoke himself, he pulled about the 
character he spoke to and squeezed his hat, hung forward, and 
stood almost upon one foot, with no part of the other to the 
ground but the toe of it. His whele action when he made love in 
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tragedy or in comedy, when he was familiar with his friend, when 
he was in anger, sorrow, rage, consisted in squeezing his hat, 
thumping his breast, strutting up and down the stage, and pawing 
the characters that he acted with.’ This criticism must be 
accepted with some allowance for the spirit of detraction which 
largely animated the author. 

It was said of the comedian Woodward that he was Harlequin 
in every part he played; his great pantomimic experience affected 
his every impersonation. He was reputed to be, after Rich, ‘the 
best teller of a story in dumb show the English stage had ever 
seen.’ He acquired in this way an extraordinary habit of suiting 
the action to the word and the word to the action, of illustrating 
speech with gesture. If he was required to mention an under- 
taker, he flapped his hat, pursed his brow, clasped his hands, and 
with a burlesque solemnity strode across the stage before he 
spoke ; he would mimie the wiping of a glass or the drawing of a 
cork at the word ‘ waiter,’ and could not say ‘mercer’ till he had 
measured off several yards of cloth on the flap of his-coat. It is 
added, however, that he ‘did these things with such strength of 
imitation and of humour that, although it was flagrantly wrong, 
criticism itself could not forbear to laugh.’ 

Goldsmith observing that the English used very little gesture 
in ordinary conversation, found as a consequence that our players 
were stiff and formal of deportment, that their action sat uneasily 
upon them, and that they were obliged to supply stage gestures 
by their imagination alone. A French comedian might discover 
proper models of action in every company and in every coffee- 
house he entered. But an Englishman could only take his models 
from the stage itself; he could only imitate nature from an imi- 
tation of nature. ‘I know of no set of men more likely to be im- 
proved by travelling than those of the theatrical profession,’ wrote 
the Doctor. ‘The inhabitants of the continent are less reserved 
than here; they may be seen through upon a first acquaintance ; 
such are the proper models to draw from; they are at once strik- 
ing and they are found in great abundance.’ It would be inex- 
cusable in a comedian to add everything of his own to the poet’s 
dialogue, yet as to action he was entirely at liberty. In this way 
it was open to him to show the fertility of his genius, the poig- 
nancy of his humour, and the exactness of his judgment. Gold- 
smith describes a French actor, while exhibiting an ungovernable 
rage as the hero of the comedy ‘1l’Avare,’ betraying the avaricious- 
ness of Harpagon’s disposition by stooping suddenly to pick up a 
pin and quilting it in the flap of his coat-pocket with great 
assiduity. ‘Two candles are lighted up for his wedding; he flies 
and extinguishes one; it is, however, lighted up again; he then 
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steals to it and privately crams it into his pocket.’ A representa- 
tion of the ‘ Mock Doctor’ was also commended. ‘ Here again the 
comedian had an opportunity of heightening the ridicule by 
action. The French player sits in a chair with a high back, and 
then begins to show away by talking nonsense which he would 
have thought Latin by those who do not understand a syllable of 
the matter. At last he grows enthusiastic, enjoys the admiration 
of the company, tosses his legs and arms about, and, in the midst 
of his raptures and vociferation, he and the chair fall back to- 
gether.’ If this should be thought dull in the recital, it is urged 
that ‘ the gravity of Cato could not stand it in the representation,’ 
and that there hardly existed a character in comedy to which a 
player of real humour could not add strokes of vivacity such as 
would secure great applause. Instead of this, however, the fine 
gentlemen of the theatre were wont through a whole part to do 
nothing but strut and open their snuffboxes; while the pretty 
fellows sat with their legs crossed, and the clowns pulled up their 
breeches. These proceedings, the critic concludes, if once or even 
twice repeated, might do well enough; ‘ but tosee them served up 
in every scene argues the actor almost as barren as the character 
he would expose.’ 

Goldsmith accounted Mademoiselle Clairon the most perfect 
female figure he had ever seen upon the stage; not that nature 
had bestowed more personal beauty upon her than upon certain 
English actresses—there were many, indeed, who possessed as much 
‘statuary grace,’ by which was meant ‘elegance unconnected with 
motion,’ as she did; but they all fell infinitely short of her when 
the soul came ‘to give expression to the limb and animate every 
feature.’ Her entrance upon the scene was pronounced to be ‘ exces- 
sively engaging.’ She didnot come in glancing round and staring 
at the audience as though she was reckoning the receipts, or intended 
to see as well asto be seen. Her eyes were first fixed upon the other 
persons in the play, then gradually turned ‘ with enchanting diffi- 
dence’ upon the spectators. Her first words were delivered with 
scarcely any motion of the arm: ‘ her hands and her tongue never 
set out together; the one prepared us for the other.’ She some- 
times began with a mute eloquent attitude; but she never ad- 
vanced all at once with hands, eyes, head, and voice.’ By a simple 
beginning she gave herself ‘ the power of rising in the passion of 
the scene.’ As she proceeded, her every gesture, every look, ac- 
quired new violence, till at last transported she filled ‘the whole 
vehemence of the part and all the idea of the poet.’ Her hands 
were not alternately stretched out. and then drawn in again ‘as 
with the singing women at Sadler’s Wells,’ but employed with 
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graceful variety ; every moment they pleased with new and un- 
expected eloquence. And further, she did not flourish her hands 
while the upper part of her arm was motionless, nor had she the 
ridiculous appearance ‘as if her elbows were pinned to her hips.’ 

Goldsmith particularly recommends ‘our rising actresses,’ of 
all the cautions to be given them, never to take notice of the 
audience upon any occasion whatsoever: he could not pardon a 
lady upon the stage who, when she attracted the admiration of the 
spectators, turned about to make them a low curtsey for their ap- 
plause. ‘Such a figure no longer continues Belvidere, but at once 
drops into Mrs. Cibber.’ Let the audience applaud ever so loudly, 
their praises should pass, ‘ except at the end of the epilogue,’ with 
seeming inattention. But the while the critic advised ‘ skilful at- 
tention to gestures,’ he deprecated study of it in the looking-glass. 
This, without some precaution, would render their action formal, 
stiff, and affected. People seldom improved when they had no 
other model but themselves to copy from. And he records his re- 
membrance of a notable actor ‘who made great use of his flatter- 
ing monitor, and yet was one of the stiffest figures ever seen.’ His 
apartment was hung round with looking-glasses, that he might see 
his person twenty times reflected upon entering the room; ‘and I 
will make bold to say he saw twenty very ugly fellows when he 
did so.’ 

No doubt the harlequin of the present time, if a less valued 
and important personage than his exemplar, has preserved certain 
of the traditions of Rich’s harlequin, while various of Rich’s 
postures and gestures which Garrick was said to have imported 
into stage dialogue may still linger in the theatre. The manners, 
even the mannerisms, of a popular actor become popular in their 
turn, and are imitated and adopted by his successors. The admired 
comedian Robert Wilks had, we are informed, a certain peculiar 
custom of pulling down his ruffles and rolling his stockings; 
assuredly a later generation of actors pulled down their ruffles and 
rolled their stockings precisely after Mr. Wilks’s manner, just as 
there are players of to-day who retain the late Charles Mathews’s 
lively habit of adjusting his side locks, his cravat and his wrist- 
bands, of putting on and off his gloves, &c.—resembling him in 
those respects, if in none other. Leigh Hunt writes of Lewis, the 
favourite comedian of eighty or ninety years since, that ‘ he drew 
on his gloves like a gentleman, and then darted his fingers at the 
ribs of the character he was talking with in a way that carried 
with it whatever was suggestive and sparkling and amusing.’ The 
stage has known since Lewis’s time very much darting of fingers 
at the ribs of the characters. The elder Mathews’s method of ex- 
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pressing the irritability of Sir Fretful Plagiary by taking furious 
pinches of snuff and by frequent buttoning and unbuttoning of his 
double-breasted coat is not yet lost to the theatre. Concerning 
Munden’s variety and significance of grimace and gesture Leigh 
Hunt grows eloquent. The actor was said to make something out 
of nothing by his singular ‘intensity of contemplation.’ He would 
play the part of a vagabond loiterer about inn-doors, would look at 
and for ten minutes together gradually approach from a distance 
a pot of ale on a table, the while he kept the house in roars of 
laughter by the intense idea which he dumbly conveyed of its 
contents and the not less intense manifestation of his cautious but 
inflexible resolution to drink it. Hunt further applauds Munden’s 
personation of a credulous old antiquary upon whom a battered 
beaver has been imposed as ‘ the hat of William Tell,’ and records 
how the comedian reverently put the hat on his head, and then 
solemnly walked to and fro with such an excessive sense of the 
glory with which he was crowned and the weight of reflected 
heroism he sustained, elegantly halting now and then to assume 
the attitude of one drawing a bow, ‘that the spectator could hardly 
have been astonished had they seen his hair stand on end and carry 
the hat aloft with it.’ 

Stage gestures acquire, no doubt, a rather stereotyped character, 
and those who profess to teach acting are apt to inculcate very con- 
ventional forms of histrionic expression. The action that is to ac- 
company the word is subject to many rules and limitations. Charles 
Dickens, who wrote disrespectfully of the Théatre Francais as an 
establishment devoted to a dreary classicality—‘a kind of tomb 
where you went as the Eastern people did in the stories to think of 
your unsuccessful loves and dead relations ’"—especially condemned 
the gestures employed even by its leading performers. ‘ Between 
ourselves, even one’s best friends there ’"—he was thinking of Regnier, 
perhaps—‘are at times very aggravating. One tires of seeing a 
man, through any number of acts, remembering everything by 
patting his forehead with the flat of his hand, jerking out sen- 
tences by shaking himself and piling them up in pyramids over 
his head with his right forefinger. And they have a general small- 
comedy piece,’ he continues, ‘ where you see two sofas and three 
little tables, to which a man enters with his hat on, to talk to 
anotker man—and in respect of which you know exactly when he 
will get up from one sofa to sit on the other, and take his hat off 
one table to put his hat upon the other—which strikes one quite as 
ludicrously as a good farce.’ 

It is clear that a certain forfeiture of dignity must result from 
too literal a system of illustrative gesture. Cibber’s personation 
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of Wolsey was much applauded, yet he was strongly censured for 
the vulgarity of the action with which he embellished the words : 






This candle burns not clear; ’tis I must snuff it. 
Then out it goes, 








It seems that with his thumb and forefinger, or with his first and 
second fingers, he imitated the manner of extinguishing a candle 
by means of a pair of snuffers. Genest writes: ‘One must lament 
that Shakespeare should have used a metaphor so unworthy of him, 
but surely the actor should rather endeavour to sink the thing 
than to bring it peculiarly into notice ;’ and he proceeds to record 
that when Young played Wolsey he folded his arms the while 
he delivered the passage and slurred the metaphor completely, 
evincing in this respect better judgment than Kemble, who, al- 
though he did not, like Cibber, pretend to ply the snuffers, yet 
elevated and wrinkled his grand nose and assumed a disgusted ex- 
pression, as though the departed candle had left behind it an un- 
pleasant odour. Much discussion arose concerning Kemble’s 
action as Hamlet when, denouncing the slanders he was reading, he 
tore the page from the book to demonstrate his bad opinion of the 
satirical rogue, the author; and Macready’s waving aloft of a cam- 
bric handkerchief by way of expressing Hamlet’s intention to be 
‘idle’ may almost be viewed as ‘the direful spring of woes un 
numbered.’ Edwin Forrest derided the proceeding, described it as 
a pas de mouchoir, even hissed it: and a feeling of enmity was 
engendered between the two tragedians which so spread and 
strengthened as to acquire almost the importance of a national 
conflict, and terminated in the great New York riot of 1849. 
‘Look you whether he has not turned his colour and has tears 
in his eyes,’ remarks Polonius of the First Player and his recitation ; 
and Hamlet also comments upon the wanned visage of the actor, 
the tears in his eyes, his distracted aspect, broken voice, &c. 
Tears do not rarely visit the eyes of the players, who are moved to 
sympathy by their own simulations and are able to force their 
souls so to their own conceits. It is not so much that they are 
convinced by the familiar Horatian counsel, Si vis me flere, &e. ; 
a proneness to tears is rather a constitutional faculty or failing 
which players share with playgoers, novel-readers, auditors of 
poetry, sermons, speeches, &c. But can the actor discharge the 
colour from his countenance otherwise than prosaically by rubbing 
the rouge off? There is extant a description of Betterton’s per- 
formance of Hamlet which describes the actor, although naturally 
of a ruddy and sanguine complexion, as turning pale as his own 
neckcloth instantly upon the appearance of the ghost. ‘ His 
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whole body seemed to be affected with a tremor inexpressible, so 
that had his father’s ghost actually risen before him he could not 
have been seized with more real agonies. And this was felt so 
strongly by the audience that the blood seemed to curdle in their 
veins likewise, &c. An American critic has left a curious ac- 
count of the ‘ unique and inimitable method’ of the late Junius 
Brutus Booth, and his extraordinary ‘ control over the vital and in- 
voluntary functions.’ We are informed that the actor could 
‘tremble from head to foot, or tremble in one outstretched arm to 
the finger-tips while holding it in the firm grasp of the other 
hand. . . . The veins of his corded and magnificent neck would 
swell, and the whole throat and face become suffused with crimson 
in a moment, in the crisis of passion, to be succeeded on the ebb 
of feeling by an ashy paleness. To throw the blood into the face 
is a comparatively easy feat for a sanguine man by simply holding 
the breath; but for a man of pale complexion to speak passionate 
and thrilling words pending the suffusion is quite another thing. 
On the other hand, it must be observed that no amount of merely 
physical exertion or exercise of voice could bring colour into that 
pale proud intellectual face. . . . In a word, he commanded his 
own pulses, as well as the pulses of his auditors, with most despotic 
ease.’ 

From his early practice in pantomime Edmund Kean derived, 
no doubt, much of the ease and grace of attitude and gesture he 
displayed as a tragedian. Hazlitt specially commends the actor’s 
impressive and Titanesque postures, yet objects to the gesture he 
employed as Iago in the last scene of Othello, when he malignantly 
pointed to the corpses of the Moor’s victims. ‘It is not in the 
character of the part, which consists in the love of mischief, not as 
an end, but asameans. . . . Besides, it isnot in the text of Shake- 
speare.’ When Kean as Richard, in his familiar colloquy with Buck- 
ingham, crossed his hands behind his back, certain critics held the 
action to be ‘too natural ;’ while his pugilistic gestures in the con- 
cluding scene, though censured by some, were much applauded by 
others. Hazlitt wrote of him: ‘He fought like one drunk with 
wounds, and the attitude in which he stands with his hands 
stretched out, after his sword is taken from him, had a preter- 
natural and terrific grandeur, as if his will could not be disarmed, 
and the very phantoms of his despair had a withering power.’ 
Dr. Doran has noted certain of the actor’s ‘grand moments,’ when, 
at the close of his career, he appeared a pitiable sight: ‘ Genius 
was not traceable in that bloated face; intellect was all but 
quenched in those once matchless eyes; . . . he moved only with 
difficulty, using his sword asa stick.’ Yet there arose a murmur 
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of approbation at the pause and action of his extended arm when 
he said—as though consigning all the lowering clouds to the 
sea—‘in the deep bosom of the ocean, buried!’ The words, 
‘The dogs bark at meas I halt by them,’ were so suited with 
action as to elicit a round of applause. 

Mr. Gould’s essays upon the Histrionic Genius of Junius Brutus 
Booth make frequent mention of the ‘manual eloquence,’ the 
appropriate ‘ hand-play ’ of the tragedian, and his inventiveness in 
that respect. When as Shylock, replying to Salarino’s question 
touching Antonio’s flesh, ‘ What’s that good for?’ he said, ‘To 
bait fish withal,’ he was wont, in his tamer moods, to employ ‘a 
gesture as if holding a fishing-rod.’ When as Cassius he said of 
Cesar, ‘His coward lips did from their colour fly,’ Booth illus- 
trated the text by a momentary action, as though he were carry- 
ing astandard. ‘The movement was fine as giving edge to the 
sarcasm, but, the essayist admits, ‘ pointed to a redundancy of 
action which sometimes appeared in this great actor’s personations, 
marking the excess in him, however, of those high histrionic 
powers: keen feeling and shaping imagination.’ Further, Booth’s 
Cassius was ‘ signalised by one action of characteristic excellence 
and originality.’ After the murder of Cesar, Booth ‘ strode right 
across the dead body and out of the scene in silent and disdainful 
triumph.’ As Iago, when saying, 

Such a handkerchief 
(I am sure it was your wife’s) did I to-day 
See Cassio wipe his beard with, 


Booth, while pretending to lay his hand on his heart ‘to enforce 
asseveration,’ tucked away more securely in his doublet the very 
handkerchief which ‘ with fiendish purpose he intended Cassio 
should wipe his beard with.’ When he exclaimed, ‘ The Moor; I 
know his trumpet ’ he seemed to imitate the very sound of the 
instrument ; ‘ tossed it from his lips with the careless grace of an 
accomplished musician. When as Othello he declared, ‘ I know 
not where is that Promethean heat,’ it was as though the adjective 
had but just occurred to him, and the passage was ‘ accompanied 
by a wandering and questioning gesture.’ At the words, ‘ It is the 
very error of the moon; she comes more near the earth than she 
was wont,’ &c., his gesture ‘seemed to figure the faith of the 
Chaldean and to bring the moon more near,’ He slew himself by 
means of a dagger he had worn concealed in his turban. 

The value of action as the ally of words will be very freely ad- 
mitted by those who remember Mr. Irving as Philip, in the 
Laureate’s tragedy of ‘Queen Mary,’ toying with his poniard, and 
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with peculiar significance turning its point towards his interlocu- 
tor, the Count de Feria, at the words— 


And if you be not secret in this matter— 
You understand me there, too ? 


Feria answers: ‘Sir, I do.’ For the action was as intelligible as 

though the words had been spoken and sentence of death had been 

passed upon the Count for his failure to be secret in the matter. 
DUTTON COOK. 





Che Mind's Mirror. 


In very varied fashions has philosophy endeavoured at various stages 
of its career to solve the problem of the face as the mind’s mirror, 
and to gain some clue thereby to the ways and workings of the brain 
Often when philosophy was at its worst and vainest, has the pro- 
blem appeared most certain of solution. From classic ages, on- 
wards to the days of Lavater, Gall and Spurzheim, the wise and 
occult have regarded their systems of mind-localisation as adapted 
to answer perfectly all the conditions whereby an enquiring race 
could test their deductions. But as time passed and knowledge 
advanced, system after system of mind-philosophy has gone by 
the board, and has been consigned to the limbo of the extinct and 
non-existent. Now and then the shreds and patches of former 
years are sought out by the curious to illustrate by comparison 
the higher and better knowledge of to-day; and occasionally one 
may trace in the by-paths of latter-day philosophies, details 
which figured prominently as the sum and substance of forgotten 
systems and theories of matter and of mind. So that the student 
of the rise and decline of philosophies learns to recognise the 
transient in science as that which is rapidly lost and embodied 
in succeeding knowledge, and the permanent as that which through 
all succeeding time remains stamped by its own and original 
individuality. Especially do such remarks apply to the arts 
which have been employed to find ‘ the mind’s construction’ in face 
or head. If Lavater’s name and his long list of ‘temperaments’ 
are things of the far-back past in science, no less dim are the 
outlines of the extinct science of brain-pans, over which Gall and 
Spurzheim laboured so long and lovingly, but for the name of 
which the modern student looks in vain in the index of physio- 
logical works dealing with the subjects ‘ phrenology’ once called 
its own. Pursued together in out-of-the-way holes and corners, 
the systems of Lavater and Gall are represented amongst us 
to-day chiefly by devotees whose acquaintance with the anatomy and 
physiology of the brain is not that of the scientific lecture-room, but 
that of the philosophers who deal in busts, and to whom a cranium 
represents an object only to be measured and mapped out into 
square inches of this quality and half-inches of that. Neglected 
because of their resting on no scientific basis, the doctrines of 
phrenology and physiognomy have died as peacefully as the ‘lunar 
hoax’ or the opposition to the theory of gravitation. And the 
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occasionally prominent revival of their tenets in some quarters, 
but represents the feeble scintillations which attend the decay 
and announce the transient survivals of movements whose days 
are numbered as parts of philosophical systems. 

Whatever reasonable deductions and solid advances regarding 
the functions of brain and mind either ‘ science ’ tended to evolve, 
have been long ago incorporated with the swelling tide of knowledge. 
Phrenology has vanished in the general advance of research re- 
garding the functions of the brain; a region which, apparently 
without a cloud in the eyes of the confident phrenologist, is even - 
yet unpenetrated in many of its parts by the light of recent ex- 
periment and past discoveries. Similarly the science of physio- 
gnomy has its modern outcome in the cant phrases and common 
knowledge with which we mark the face as the index to the emo- 
tions, and through which we learn to read the broader phases 
of the mind’s construction. But the knowledge of the face— 


as a book 
Where men may read strange matters, 


has been more fortunate than the science of brain-pans, in respect 
of its recent revival under new aspects and great authority. From 
Eusthenes who ‘ judged men by their features’ to Lavater himself, 


the face was viewed as the mask which hid the mind, but which, as 
a general rule, corresponded also to the varying moods of that mind, 
and related itself, as Lavater held, to the general conformation 
and temperament of the whole body. So that the acute observer 
might be supposed to detect the general character of the in- 
dividual by the conformation of the facial lineaments—crediting 
a balance of goodness here or a soul of evil there, or sometimes 
placing his verdict in Colley Cibber’s words, ‘ That same face of 
yours looks like the title-page to a whole volume of roguery.’ 
It argues powerfully in favour of the greater reasonableness of 
the science of faces, over its neighbour-science of crania, that 
we find even the vestiges of its substance enduring amongst us 
still. Of late years the face and its changes have become anew 
the subject of scientific study, although in a different aspect 
from that under which Lavater and his compeers regarded it. 
Now, the physiognomy is viewed, not so much in the light of 
what it is, as of how it came to assume its present features. 
Facial movements and ‘ gestic lore’ are studied to-day in the light 
of what they once were, and of their development and progress. 
Admitting, with Churchill, the broad fact that the face— 
by nature’s made 
An index to the soul, 
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modern science attempts to show how that index came to be coni- 
piled. In a word, we endeavour, through our modern study of 
physiognomy, to account for how the face came to be the veritable 
‘Dyall of the Affections’ which the science of yesterday and that 
of to-day agree in stamping it. 

Regarding the face as the chief centre wherein the emotions 
and feelings which constitute so much of the individual character 
are localised, common observation shows us, however, that the 
mind’s index is not limited to the play of featuresalone. A shrug 
of the shoulders may speak as eloquently of disdain as the stereo- 
typed curl of the upper lip and nose. The ‘attitude’ of fear 
is as expressive as the scared look. The outstretched and extended 
palms of horror are not less typical than the widely opened eyes 
and the unclosed lips. Gesture language—the speech of the bodily 
muscles—is in truth almost as much a part of our habitual method 
of expression as the muscular play of the face ; and the emotions 
displayed by the countenance gain immeasurably in intensity when 
aided by the appropriate gestures which we have come tacitly to 
recognise as part and parcel of our waking lives. No better portrait 
of the part which muscular movements play in the enforcement of 
language and feelings has been drawn than that of Shakespeare’s 
Wolsey. Here the picture teems with acts of gesture, each 
eloquent in its way, and testifying to the conflicting passions and 
emotions which surged through the busy brain of Henry’s coun- 
sellor :— 

Some strange commotion 
Is in his brain; he bites his lip and starts ; 
Stops on a sudden, looks upon the ground, 
Then lays his finger on his temple; straight, 
Springs out into fast gait; then stops again, 
Strikes his breast hard ; and anon, he casts 
Ilis eye against the moon: in most strange postures 
We have seen him set himself. 


We thus obtain, from the full consideration of the means which 
exist for the expression of the emotions, the knowledge that not 
the face alone, but the common movements of body and limbs, 
have to be taken into account in the new science of emotional 
expression which has thus arisen amongst us. Properly speaking, 
the modern physiognomy is one of the body as a whole, and not of 
face alone; and above all, it is well to bear in mind that the 
newer aspect of the science deals not merely and casually wiih 
this gesture or that, but with the deeper problem of how the 
gesture came to acquire its meaning and how the ‘ strange pos- 
tures’ of face and form were evolved. 
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By way of fit preface to such a subject as the expression of the 
emotions in a scientific sense, we may, firstly, glance at the 
emotions themselves and at their general relations to the bodily 
and mental mechanism of which they form the outward sign and 
symbol. It is well that, primarily, we should entertain some clear 
idea as to the exact place which the emotions occupy in the list of 
mental phases and states. Leaving metaphysical definitions as but 
little fitted to elucidate and aid a popular study, we may feasibly 
enough define an ‘emotion’ as consisting of the particular changes 
which peculiar states of mind produce upon the mind and body. 
Such a definition, simple though it appear to be, really extends 
as far as any mere definition can in the endeavour to present a 
broad idea of what ‘ emotions’ imply and mean. By some authors, 
the ‘emotion ’ is interpreted as the mental state which gives rise to 
the bodily disturbance. But such a mode of treating the term is 
simply equivalent to an attempt to define the shadow and ignore 
the substance. Says Dr. Tuke, whose authority in all matters 
relative to the relation betwixt mind and body we must gratefully 
acknowledge, ‘Everyone is conscious of a difference between a 
purely intellectual operation of the mind and that state of feeling 
or sentiment which, also internal and mental, is equally removed 
from (though generally involving) a bodily sensation, whether of 
pleasure or pain; and which, from its occasioning suffering, is 
often termed Passion; which likewise, because it moves our very 
depths, now with delight, now with anguish, is expressively called 
Emotion—a true commotion of the mind, and not of the mind 
only, but of the body.’ And in a footnote, Dr. Tuke is careful to 
remind us that ‘it is very certain, however, that our notion of 
what constitutes an emotion is largely derived from its physical 
accompaniments, both subjective and objective.’ That is to say, 
the nature of the mental act—which is by some authors exclusively 
named the emotion—may be, and generally is, imperfectly under- 
stood by us; and the name is given rather to the obvious effects of 
the mind’s action on the face and body, than to the mental action 
which is the cause of these visible effects. Such a result is but to 
be looked for so long as the mental acts are contained and per- 
formed within a veritable arcanum of modern science. The emotion 
renders us conscious ‘subjectively,’ or within ourselves, of the mental 
states which cause the outward postures of body or phases of face. 
‘The modern student,’ says Mr. Fiske, in a recent volume,! 
‘has learned that consciousness has a background as well as a fore- 
ground, that a number of mental processes go on within us of 
which we cannot always render a full and satisfactory account.’ 


1 Darwinism and other Essays: Macmillan, 1879. 
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And whilst the source of the common emotions of everyday life is 
no doubt to be found in the ordinary sensations which originate 
from our contact with the outer world, there are other emotions 
which arise from the ‘ background of consciousness,’ and which are 
manifested in us as actively and typically as are the common 
feelings of the hour which we can plainly enough account for. 

To descend from theory to example in this case is an easy task. 
The blush which has been called into the cheek by a remark made 
in our hearing, is as fair and simple an illustration of the objective 
source of emotions as could well be found. The production of the 
emotion in such a case depends upon the ordinary laws of sensa- 
tion, through the operation of which we gain our knowledge of 
the world—nay, of ourselves also. Waves of sound set in vibra- 
tion by the voice of the speaker, have impinged upon the drum of 
the ear. Thence converted into a nervous impression or impulse, 
these sound-waves have travelled along the auditory nerve to the 
brain. There received as a ‘sensation’—there appreciated and 
transformed into ‘consciousness "—the brain has shown its apprecia- 
tion of the knowledge conveyed to it by the ear, in the production 
through the nerve-mechanism of the bloodvessels, of the suffused 
tint which soon overspreads the face. But this direct production 
of an emotion by mental action, and from the foreground of con- 
sciousness, is opposed in a manner by a second method which may 
be termed ‘subjective’ by way of distinction from the objective 
sensation derived from the voice of the speaker, and giving rise to 
the blush. From the ‘background of consciousness,’ wherein 
Memory may be said to dwell, there may come the remembrance 
of the occasion which gives rise directly to the blush. Projected 
into the foreground of consciousness, the subjective sensation may 
be as vividly present with us in the spirit as when it was felt in 
the flesh. True to its wonted action, the brain may automati- 
cally influence the heart’s action, and suffuse the countenance as 
thoroughly as if the original remark had that moment been made. 
Ringing in the ears of memory, the subjective sensation may be as 
powerful as when it was first received from the objective side of life. 
As has well been remarked, the import and effects of subjective 
sensations may not be lightly estimated in the production of vari- 
ous phases of the mental life. ‘When an exceedingly painful event 
produces great sorrow, or a critical event great agitation, or an 
uncertain event great apprehension and anxiety, the mind is under- 
going a passion or suffering; there is not an equilibrium between 
the internal state and the external circumstances; and until the 
mind is able to reach adequately, either in consequence of a 
fortunate lessening of the outward pressure, or by a recruiting of its 
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own internal forces, the passion must continue ; in other words, the 
wear and tear of nervous element must go on. Painful emotion is 
in truth psychical pain: and pain here, as elsewhere, is the out- 
cry of suffering organic element—a prayer for deliverance and rest.’ 
And again, this author—Dr. Maudsley—speaking of the rationale 
of emotion, which in its graver exhibition may produce derange- 
ment of mind, says: ‘When any great passion causes all the 
physical and moral troubles which it will cause, what I conceive 
to happen is, that a physical impression made upon the sense of 
sight or of hearing is propagated along a physical path (namely, a 
nerve) to the brain, and arouses a physical commotion in its 
molecules; that from this centre of commotion the liberated 
energy is propagated by physical paths to other parts of the 
brain, and that it is finally discharged outwardly through proper 
physical paths, either in movements or in modifications of secre- 
tion or nutrition (e.g. the influencing of heart and bloodvessels 
as in blushing). The passion that is felt is the subjective side of 
the cerebral commotion—its motion out from the physical basis, as 
it were (¢~motion), into consciousness—and it is only felt as it is 
felt by virtue of the constitution of the cerebral centres, into 
which have been wrought the social sympathies of successive ages 
of men; inheriting the accumulated results of the experiences of 
countless generations, the centres manifest the kind of function 
which is embodied in their structure. The molecular commotion 
of the structure is the liberation of the function; if forefathers 
have habitually felt, and thought, and done unwisely, the structure 
will be unstable and its function irregular.’ So much for the 
nature of emotion, for the connection of the emotions with sensa- 
tion, and for the part which the feelings may play in inducing 
aberration of mind. In the concluding words of the paragraph 
just quoted lies the explanation of the production of mind- 
derangements through a hereditary bias, namely, the perpetuated 
effects of ill-regulated mental acts. In the same idea, that of 
continued and transmitted habit, exists the key to the understand- 
ing of the origin of emotions. Above all other causes, habit has 
acted with extreme power and effect in inducing the association 
not merely of groups of actions expressive of emotions, but also 
in forming and stereotyping trains of thought and ideas in harmony 
therewith. On some such plain consideration, the real under- 
standing of many problems of mind may be said to rest; and 
certainly in the subject before us it is one we cannot afford to lose 
sight of throughout the brief study in which we are engaged. 
Any such study, however limited its range, must devote a few 
details to the question concerning the seat of the emotions in the 
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chief centre of the nervous system. Of old, the peculiar system 
of nerves lying along the front of the spine, and called the ‘sym- 
pathetic system,’ was believed to possess the function of bringing 
one part of the body into relation with another part. To this 
system in modern physiology is assigned the chief command of 
those processes which constitute the ‘organic life’ of higher 
animals, and which, including such functions as digestion, circu- 
lation, etc., proceed under normal circumstances independently of 
the direct operation of will and mind. Liable to be influenced 
and modified in many ways by the will and by the nervous acts 
which compose the waking existence of man, the sympathetic 
nerves may nevertheless be regarded as the chief and unconscious 
regulators of those processes on the due performance of which the 
continuity and safety of life depends. But in the physiology of 


past days these nerves were credited with the possession of a 


much more intimate relation to the play of emotions. By some - 


anthorities in a past decade of science, the seat of the emotions 
was referred exclusively to the nerves in question and to the pro- 
cesses which they regulate. Under the influence of these nerves 
and of the emotions, argued these theorists, we see the functions 
of the body gravely affected ; and in some ‘ epigastric centre,’ as 
the chief nerve-mass of this system was termed, the emotions 
were declared to reside. But in such a theory of the emo- 
tions, results were simply mistaken for causes. On the ground 
that disturbance of the heart’s action, or of digestion, occurred 
as a sign and symptom of emotion, the play of feelings was assigned 
to the bodily organs, whither in classic ages had been set the ‘ pas- 
sions’ and ‘humours’ residing in spleen, liver, and elsewhere. 
But in modern science nous avons changé tout cela. If we are 
not thoroughly agreed as to the exact location of the emotions 
in the brain itself, we at least by common consent regard the cen- 
tral organ of the nervous system as the seat of the feelings which 
play in divers ways upon the bodily mechanism. Most readers 
are conversant with the fact that all brains, from those of fishes to 
those of quadrupeds and man, are built up on one and the same 
broad type; exhibiting here and there, as we ascend in the scale, 
greater developments of parts which in lower life were either but 
feebly developed or otherwise unrepresented at all. To this plain 
fact, we may add two others which lead towards the understanding 
of the seat and locale of the emotions. In man and his nearest 
allies, two of the five or six parts of which a typical brain may be 
said to consist have become immensely developed as compared 
with the other regions. And it is on this latter account that we 
familiarly speak of man’s brain as consisting of two chief portions 
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—the big brain, or cerebrum, filling well-nigh the whole brain- 
case ; and the little brain, or cerebellum, which lies towards the 
hinder part of the head. To these chief parts of the brain we 
may add—by way of comprehending the emotional localities— 
the ‘ sensory ganglia,’ or, as they are collectively termed, the ‘ sen- 
sorium.’ In these latter nerve-masses or ganglia the nerves of 
special sense—those of sight, hearing, smell, etc.—terminate. 
Impressions of sight, for instance, received by the eyes, are trans- 
ferred to the appropriate ganglia in which the act of mind we 
term ‘seeing’ is excited. And so also with hearing and the other 
senses; the organ of sense being merely the ‘ gateway of know- 
ledge,’ and the true consciousness in which knowledge resides 
being thus excited within the brain. Add to these primary 
details one fact more, namely, that the spinal cord, protected within 
the safe encasement formed by the backbone, possesses at its upper 
or brain end a large nervous mass known as the ‘ medulla ob- 
longata,’ and our anatomical details respecting the nerve-centres 
may be safely concluded. From the ‘medulla oblongata’ the 
nerves which in large measure regulate or affect breathing, swallow- 
ing, and the heart’s action, spring; so that whatever be the im- 
portance of the ‘medulla oblongata’ as an independent centre of 
mind or brain, there can be no question of its high office as a 
controller of processes on which the very continuance of life itself 
depends. 

In what part of the nerve-centres are the emotions situated— 
in big brain, little brain, sensorium, or medulla ?—is a query 
which may now be relevantly asked. The ingenuous reader, 
imbued with a blind faith in the unity of scientific opinion on 
matters of importance, will be surprised to find that in the 
archives of physiology very varied replies may be afforded to 
this question. Opinions backed by the weight of great authority 
will tell us that ‘ big brain’ is the seat of the emotions, intelli- 
gence, the will, and of all those higher nerve functions which con- 
tribute to form the characteristic mental existence of man. Such 
a view, say its upholders, is supported more generally and fully 
by the facts of physiology and zoology, and by those of sanity 
and insanity, than any other theory of the exact situation of 
the ‘mental light.’ Authority of equally eminent character, 
however, is opposed to the foregoing view regarding the superi- 
ority of the big brain over all other parts of the nervous 
centres; and in this latter instance our attention is directed to the 
claims of the ‘ sensorium’ as already defined, and as distinguished 
from the big brain itself, to represent the seat of the emotions. 
The emotions of the lower animals, we are reminded, bear a 
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relation to the development of these sensory ganglia, rather than 
to that of the big brain. Dr. Carpenter, for instance, insists that 
‘it is the sensorium, not the cerebrum, with which the will is in 
most direct relation.’ Big brain, in the opinion of Carpenter, ‘ is 
not essential to consciousness; ’ it is insensible itself to stimuli— 
that is to say, the brain itself has no sensation or feeling—and it 
further ‘ is not the part of the brain which ministers to what may 
be called the “ outer life” of the animal, but is the instrument 
exclusively of its “inner life.”’ Impressions of sight are received 
by the sensory ganglia or masses in relation with the eye; and, 
adds Carpenter, it would seem probable that consciousness of 
sight only happens when the impression sent from the sensory 
ganglia to the big brain has returned to these ganglia, and has 
reacted upon these latter as the centres of sight. Thus, according 
to Dr. Carpenter’s theory, we may hold the sensorium to be the 
true seat of the emotions. Inasmuch as we only become consci- 
ous of a sight-impression when it has been transmitted back to the 
sensory ganglia from the big brain, in like manner we become cog- 
nisant of an emotion only when the impression has been returned 
to the sensorium after being modified in the big brain. The latter 
supplies the modifying effects, but it is left for the sensory masses 
‘of the brain to excite consciousness and to further distribute the 
emotions through the body. By way of fortifying his position, 
Dr. Carpenter gives the following case quoted from Dr. Aber- 
crombie’s ‘ Intellectual Powers ’:—‘In the church of St. Peter at 
Cologne, the altarpiece is a large and valuable picture by Rubens, 
representing the martyrdom of the Apostle. This picture having 
been carried away by the French in 1805, to the great regret of 
the inhabitaiats, a painter of that city undertook to make a copy 
of it from recollection; and succeeded in doing so in such a 
manner, that the most delicate tints of the original are preserved 
with the most minute accuracy. The original painting has now 
been restored, but the copy is preserved along with it; and even 
when they are rigidly compared, it is scarcely possible to dis- 
tinguish the one from the other.’ Dr. Abercrombie also relates 
that Niebuhr, the celebrated Danish traveller, when old, blind, 
and infirm, used to describe to his friends, with marvellous exacti- 
tude, the scenes amidst which he had passed his early days, 
remarking ‘that as he lay in bed, all visible objects shut out, the 
pictures of what he had seen in the past continually floated before 
his mind’s eye, so that it was no wonder he could speak of them 
as if he had seen them yesterday.’ Thus, urges Dr. Carpenter, 
these instances, equally with Hamlet’s declaration that he beholds 
his father in his ‘mind’s eye,’ are only to be explained as ideational 
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or internal representations of objects once seen. The ‘ background 
of consciousness’ has projected them forwards, in other words, 
into the waking life in the form of subjective sensations. 

The same ‘sensorial state’ must have been produced in the case 
of the painter and in that of Niebuhr as was produced by the original 
objects each had gazed upon—‘ that state of the sensorium,’ says 
Carpenter, ‘ which was originally excited by impressions conveyed 
to it by the nerves of the external senses, being reproduced by 
impressions brought down to it from the cerebrum (or big brain) 
by the nerves of the internal senses.’ Lastly, it may be added 
that by a third section of the physiological world the medulla 
oblongata, or in other words the upper segment of the spinal 
cord, is to be regarded as the seat of the feelings. The late Pro- 
fessor Laycock inclined strongly towards this latter opinion. He 
held that the changes connected with the receipt and transmission 
of impressions from the outside world finally ended in the medulla, 
and there resulted in the development of the higher feelings and 
sentiments; whilst ordinary and automatically adapted move- 
ments might take place entirely unaccompanied by sensation or 
consciousness. The medulla in this view is the seat ‘of all those 
corporeal actions—cries and facial movements—by which states of 
consciousness are manifested,’ and these movements ‘can be and 
are manifested automatically.’ Mr. Herbert Spencer’s views refer 
‘all feelings to this same centre, admitting also the co-operation 
of the other parts of the brain. By itself, the medulla cannot 
generate emotion,’ but, adds Mr. Spencer, ‘it is that out of which 
emotion is evolved by the co-ordinating actions of the great centres 
above it.’ How, by way of conclusion, can we account for the 
diversity of views thus expressed, and to which side should we 
lean in our views regarding the seat of the emotions? Probably, 
as a tentative measure, we may rest most safely by assuming that 
the production of emotion is a compound act in which not merely 
the big brain but the sensorium is likewise concerned, as implied by 
Dr. Carpenter; and further, that through the medulla the effects of 
the emotions—or the emotions as we behold them in the body— 
are ultimately evolved. ‘Much may be said on both sides’ of 
the argument, to use Sir Roger de Coverley’s phrase. The 
difficulty has nowhere been more fairly summarised than in Dr. 
Tuke’s declaration that ‘there are objections to the attempt to 
dissever and separately localise the intellectual and the emotional 
elements, mental states in which they are combined; and yet I 
cannot but think that such a special relationship between the 
emotional element and the medulla must be admitted, as shall 
explain why the passions act upon the muscles and upon the 
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organic functions in a way universally felt to be different from 
that in which a purely intellectual process acts upon them. On 
the hypothesis which refers the emotional and intellectual elements 
equally to the hemispheres (big brain), or which does not at least 
recognise that the power of expressing emotions is dependent upon 
the medulla oblongata, it seems to me more difficult to account 
physiologically for the popular belief of the feelings being located 
in the heart or breast, and for the sensations at the pit of the 
stcmach; while the recognition, in some form or other, of an 
anatomical or physiological connection between the medulla 
oblongata and the emotions, brings the latter into close relation 
with the ganglionic cells of the pneumogastric (a nerve in part 
controlling the movements of the heart, of breathing, and swal- 
lowing) and with the alleged origin of the sympathetic.’ 

Thus far we have been engaged in the study of the physiology 
of the emotions, and in the endeavour to comprehend the nature 
of the feelings from the nervous side. Our next duty lies in the 
direction of endeavouring to understand the development of the 
outward signs of the emotions as displayed not merely in the 
mind’s mirror—the face itself—bv% in the body at large also. As 
the emotions are expressed through muscular movements of various 
kinds—blushing itself being no exception to this rule—our first 
inquiries may be directed towards ascertaining the exact nature 
of the relationship between mind and muscle. The ultimate 
question which awaits solution will resolve itself into the query, 
* How has this relationship been developed and perfected?’ The 
emotion, as we have seen, may be said to include in its production 
the outward and visible expression of an idea, and in this light 
emotional movements not merely express each its particular 
thought, but correspond to the well-defined mental state which 
gave origin to the thought. Emotional movements in others are 
thus capable of exciting similar and corresponding thoughts in 
ourselves. Nay, even words and language fall into their definite 
place in the expression of the emotions, simply when viewed as 
corresponding to ideas. ‘ Speak the word,’ says Dr. Maudsley, ‘ and 
the idea of which it is the expression is aroused, though it was not 
in the mind previously ; or put other muscles than those of speech 
into an attitude which is the normal expression of a certain 
mental state, and the latter is excited.’ 

Turning to the emotions, we see the marked correspondence 
between ideas and muscular expressions. Language expresses our 
meaning through ‘audible muscular expression;’ and through 
‘visible muscular expression’ the passions hold their outward sway. 
Bacon’s idea of the importance of the study of the expression of 
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the emotions is well known—‘ the lineaments of the body do dis- 
close the disposition and inclination of the mind in general: but 
the motion of the countenance and parts do not only so, but do 
further disclose the present humour and state of the mind or will.’ 
It is no mystery, but the plainest of inferences, that the play of 
prominent and oft-repeated emotions may thus come to determine 
a special configuration of face, which may reappear in after gene- 
rations in the ‘types’ to which Lavater and his contemporaries 
directed so much attention. 

For evil passions, cherish’d long, 

Had plough’d them with impressions strong, 
says Sir Walter Scott, in describing the features of Bertram; and 
the poet in such a case but repeats in zsthetic phrase the plain 
inferences and facts of the science of life. 

The muscular acts involved in the production of the most 
common emotions are not difficult to comprehend, and merely 
involve an easy anatomical study. My friend Professor Cleland of 
Glasgow has in a recent paper given an excellent example of this 
mechanism, and has incidentally shown how attitudes and gestures 
of body express correlated workings of mind. In the expression of 
movements of receiving and rejecting—of welcome and repulse 
—the chief muscles are concerned. The pectoralis major, or chief 
muscle of each side of the breast, is chiefly concerned in the act 
of embrace and welcome; a second (the latissimus dorsi) being 
employed in the act of rejection—this latter muscle might in fact, 
as Dr. Cleland remarks, ‘ be called the muscle of rejection,’ a name 
which would express its action more accurately as well as more 
becomingly than that given to it by old anatomists. The two 
conditions of muscle—contraction and relaxation—under varying 
circumstances and combinations in different groups of muscles, 
may be held to be capable of expressing the entire play of human 
feelings. The explanation of the mechanism of expression cousists 
merely in a knowledge—not as yet possessed by us in perfect 
fashion—of the various relations which may persist at one and the 
same moment between separate muscles in a given region, or 
between groups of these muscles. Look at an anatomical plate 
—such as may be found in Sir Charles Bell’s ‘ Anatomy of Expres- 
sion, enhanced for our present purpose by the addition of a 
text which has become of classic nature—and mark off therein 
the eyebrow muscles, called the orbicularis palpebrarum (19) 
and pyramidalis nasi (1). When we speak of the lowering ex- 
pression foreboding rage and anger, the lineaments are placed in 
the expressive phase just indicated, by the contraction of the 
muscles in question. It is the occipito-frontalis muscle (20, 
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27, 32), which contracts in the peering look of inquisitiveness or 
in the hopeful aspect of joy. And when the space betwixt the 
eyebrows becomes wrinkled, as in the frown of displeasure or in 
the act of solving a knotty problem, it is the corrugator (26) 
which produces the well-known sign of the mind’s trouble. The 
‘ grief muscles’ of Mr. Darwin are the orbiculars, corrugators, and 
the pyramidals of the nose, which act together so as to lower and 
contract the eyebrows, and which are partially checked in their 
action by the more powerful action of the central parts of the 
frontal muscles. These muscles induce an oblique position of the 
eyebrows, characteristic of grief, and associated with a depression 
of the corners of the mouth. So, also, we witness correlated mus- 


Muscles of Head, Face and Neck (Gray). See references in text and at end of paper. 


cular action in that most characteristic of expressions, whether 
seen in man or in lower animals, the action of snarling or defiance, 
wherein the canine or eye tooth is uncovered by the angle or 
corner of the mouth being ‘drawn a little backwards, and at the 
same time a muscle (7) which runs parallel to and near the nose 
draws up the outer part of the upper lip, and exposes the canine 
tooth, as in sneering, on this side of the face. The contraction 
of this muscle,’ adds Mr. Darwin, ‘makes a distinct furrow on 
the cheek, and produces strong wrinkles under the eye, especially 
at its inner corner.’ The orbicularis palpebrarwm (19) above 
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mentioned closes the eyelids in sleep, and in the act of wink- 
ing it is the upper fibres of this muscle which alone act. On the 
other hand, in executing the ‘knowing wink,’ when the lower 
eyelid comes into play, the lower fibres of this muscle are put in 
action. The distension of the nostrils (seen equally well in an 
overdriven horse and in an offended man) is effected by levator 
and other muscles, whilst one of these muscles (7), sending a 
little slip down to the upper lip, aids us, as just mentioned, in giving 
labial expression to a sneer. 

The mouth, like the eye, is encircled by the fibres of a special 
muscle (18) (the orbicularis ovis), which closes the mouth and 
presses the lips against the teeth, and this expresses the idea of 
‘firm set determination.’ The mouth is opened by other muscles 
(levators and depressors of the lips) (7, 10, 16, 17), and it is 
transversely widened by the zygomatic muscles (11, 12) and by 
the risoriws muscles (15), which latter derive their name from 
the part they play in the expression of laughter. It is interest- 
ing, lastly, to note that in man’s muscular system we find the re- 
mains and rudiments of many muscles of the utmost importance 
to, and which have a high development in, lower animals. For 
instance, our ear has at least three small muscles (22, 23, 24) 
connected with it. These are rarely capable of moving the ear 
in man, but in such an animal as the horse they attain a great 
development, and effect those characteristic movements of the 
ears that constitute such a large part of equine expression. So 
also with the muscles which close the nostrils in lower animals, 
these latter being rudimentary in man (3, 4, 5, 6), but very highly 
developed in such animals as the seals, where necessity arises for 
closing the nostrils’ apertures against the admission of water. 

Although it is impossible to lay down any fixed rules on the 
subject, it may be affirmed as a general result that reiaxation of 
the muscles is as a rule associated with pleasurable states of 
mind, whilst violent contraction generally accompanies the pain- 
ful phases of mental action. The state of dreamy contentment, 
for instance, best illustrates such a general relaxation of the 
muscles as accompanies pleasurable emotions. Even in active joy, 
as in laughing, additional relaxation takes place, accompanied how- 
ever by contraction of the ‘zygomatic muscles’ (11, 12), which 
draw the corners of the mouth upwards and backwards. 

The mere mechanism of muscular acts is thus not difficult of 
comprehension, and in connection with this part of oursubject it may 
not be amiss to deal briefly with modes of expression subsidiary to 
those of the ‘ mind’s index,’ such as the movements of the hand and 
of other regions of the body liable to be affected in a very definite 
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manner in the play of the passions. In the seventeenth century a 
certain John Bulwer published a curious volume entitled ‘ Chiro- 
logia, or the Natural Language of the Hand.’ As the face was 
named the ‘ Dyall of the Affections,’ so Bulwer applies to the hand 
‘the Manuall text of Utterance.’ ‘The gesture of the hand,’ 
according to Bulwer, ‘many times gives a hint of our intention, 
and speaks out a good part of our meaning, before our words, 
which accompany or follow it, can put themselves into a vocal 
posture to be understood.’ Again, this quaint-spoken author 
remarks that ‘the lineaments of the body doe disclose the dis- 
position and inclination of the minde in generall, but the motions 
doe not only so, but doe further disclose the present humour and 
state of the minde and will, for as the tongue speaketh to the ears, 
so Gesture speaketh to the eye, and therefore a number of such 
persons whose eyes doe dwell upon the faces and fashions of men, 
doe well know the advantage of this observation, as being most 
part of their ability; neither can it bee denied but that it is a 
great discoverer of dissimulation and great direction of businesse. 
For, after one manner almost we clappe our hands in joy, wring 
them in sorrow, advance them in prayer and admiration: shake 
our head in disdaine, wrinkle our forehead in dislike, crispe our 
nose in anger, blush in shame, and so for the most part of the 
most subtile motions.’ 

In some subsequent advice given in his *‘ Philocophus; or the 
Deafe and Dumbe Man’s Friend,’ Bulwer asks of his readers, 
‘What though you cannot express your mindes in these verball 
contrivances of man’s invention ;’ (Bulwer really anticipated the 
most modern view of the origin of language); ‘yet you want not 
speech who have your whole body for a Tongue : having a language 
more naturall and significant, which is common to you with us, to 
wit, Gesture, the general and universall language of Humane 
Nature, which, when we would have our speech to have life and 
efficacy, wee joyne in commission with our wordes, and when wee 
would speak with most state and gravity, we renounce wordes and 
use Nods and other naturall signes alone.’ Thus does Bulwer 
vindicate the eloquence of silent sign-speech, which in its earliest 
development probably aided very largely in the formation and 
development of language itself. As the infant’s gesture precedes 
its speech, so in the early phases of man’s development the sign- 
speech probably served as a means of communication ere the 
principle of imitating natural sounds led to the first beginning of 
language. Besides the play of the hands, the movements of 
breathing may be ranked as amongst the means for the due ex- 
pression of the emotions. Sir Charles Bell speaks of the ‘ respira- 
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tory’ group of nerves as highly distinctive of man, and maintains 
that. they were developed to adapt the process and organs of 
breathing to man’s intellectual nature. Such an explanation 
would, of course, be utterly rejected by the evolutionist, who 
maintains that the means possessed by man for the expression of 
the emotions are explicable on utilitarian and allied grounds as 
having been generated by outward favouring circumstances and 
perpetuated by habit, or as having arisen from the perpetuation of 
traits of expression found in lower forms of life. The altered 
movements of breathing seen in the paroxysm of terror or grief, 
are more or less secondary effects of the emotions; they are seen 
equally well in the fear of many quadrupeds; and they hardly fall 
into the category of direct effects illustrated so markedly by the 
flitting shadows of the face or by the gesture language of the 
hands and body. Not the least interesting feature of the present 
subject exists in the obvious connection between the formation of 
words expressive of certain strong emotions, and the physical or 
bodily expression by the face of similar feelings. Reference has 
already been made to this correspondence, but the topic will bear 
an additional mention before we pass to consider the probable 
origin of the modes of emotional expression, by way of summing up 
the present paper. As already quoted from Dr. Maudsley, the fact of 
a spoken word relating itself to the idea of which it is the expres- 
sion, is a well-known feature of our everyday mental existence. 
Many of our most primitive emotional traits bear to the words 
whereby we express them the relation of cause to effect. Take as 
an example the expression ‘ Pooh!’ What better explanation of this 
otherwise meaningless but at the same time expressive term can 
be afforded, than that it arises from the natural expiratory effort 
produced by, or at least naturally associated with, the protrusion of 
the lips in the act of rejecting some undesirable substance. The 
labial movement of expression gives rise to a sound which becomes 
convertible into the term for disgust. The ‘hiss’ of contempt is 
explicable on similar grounds ; and the word ‘ ugly’ is by no means 
the unlikely offspring of that ‘ugh’ which is so plainly associated 
with the expression of contempt and disgust. 

These observations regarding the nature and mechanism of the 
emotions have already extended to a considerable length, and it 
now behoves us to summarise them shortly in the question of their 
development. The subject of the emotions and the origin of the 
means whereby we express them, like so many other subjects of 
physiological inquiry, received a decided impetus from the publi- 
cation of Mr. Darwin’s works. His ‘ Expression of the Emotions’ 
has already become well-nigh as classic a work as Sir Charles Bell’s 
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treatise ; and the query how far Mr. Darwin’s views assist us 
in explaining the origin of the expressions, may best be answered 
by showing the chief grounds upon which Mr. Darwin’s explana- 
tions are based. That his views do not overtake all the difficulties 
of the subject, Mr. Darwin would be the first to admit; but it is 
equally undeniable that he makes out a strong case for the recep- 
tion of his views, namely, that inheritance of traits from lower 
forms of life, together with modifying circumstances—such as the 
perpetuation of useful habits—acting upon human existence, have 
been the main causes of the development of expression. On three 
principles, according to Mr. Darwin, we may account for most of 
man’s gestures and expressions. The first, he terms that of 
* serviceable associated habits.’ Under this first head, Mr. Darwin 
remarks the influence of habit and custom in perpetuating ac- 
quired movements, illustrated in the peculiar ‘ step’ of horses, and 
the ‘ setting’ and ‘ pointing’ of dogs. Even gestures of the most 
unusual type have been known to be perpetuated in human history. 
* A boy had the singular habit, says Mr. Darwin, ‘ when pleased, 
of rapidly moving his fingers parallel to each other; and, when 
much excited, of raising both hands, with the fingers still moving, 
to the sides of his face on a level with the eyes; this boy, when 
almost an old man, could still hardly resist this trick when much 
pleased, but from its absurdity concealed it. He had eight chil- 
dren. Of these, a girl, when pleased, at the age of four-and-a- 
half years, moved her fingers in exactly the same way, and what is 
still odder, when much excited, she raised both her hands, with her 
fingers still moving, to the sides of her face, in exactly the same 
manner as her father had done, and sometimes even still con- 
tinued to do when alone. I never heard,’ concludes Mr, Darwin, 
‘of anyone excepting this one man and his little daughter who 
had this strange habit; and certainly imitation was in this 
instance out of the question.’ Again, during sound sleep, three 
generations of a particular family have been known to raise the 
right arm up to the forehead and then allow it to drop ‘ with a 
jerk, so that the wrist fell heavily on the bridge of the nose.’ 
Such an act—altogether without known cause—might sometimes 
be ‘ repeated incessantly for an hour or more,’ and the person’s 
nose, as was naturally to be expected, gave palpable evidence of 
the treatment to which it had been subjected. The son of this 
person married a lady who had never heard of this incident, but 
in her husband she chronicled the same history as did her mother- 
in-law. One of this gentleman’s daughters has inherited the 
same peculiarity, modifying the action, so that the palm and not 
the wrist strikes the nose. In lower animals many such illustra- 
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tions of truly serviceable habits might be given. The perpetua- 
tion of such habits is simply a matter of ¢ reflex nervous action "— 
as much, indeed, as the unconscious act of drawing back the hand 
from a burning surface, or of closing the eyes in a sudden flash of 
light. On this first principle, then, we may explain many forms 
of expression, as depending upon sensations of varying nature 
which first led to voluntary movements ; and these latter, in turn, 
and through the ordinary laws of nervous action, have become fixed 
habits, notwithstanding that they may be perfectly useless to the . 
animal form. In their most typical development, such expressions 
appear before us as the results of inheritance. No better illustrations 
of such inherited habits in man could be found than in the numerous 
acts which accompany furious rage and vexation, or the fighting 
attitude in which an opponent is defied without any intention of 
attack. And on some such principle as the foregoing may we 
reasonably enough explain the act of uncovering the eye-tooth 
before alluded to, in the act of snarling or defiance. ‘ This act in 
man reveals,’ says Mr. Darwin, ‘his animal descent, for no one, 
even if rolling on the ground in a deadly grapple with an enemy, 
and attempting to bite him, would try to use his canine teeth 
more than his other teeth. We may readily believe,’ adds our 
author, ‘ from our affinity to the anthropomorphous apes, that our 
male semi-human progenitors possessed great canine teeth, and 
men are now occasionally born having them of unusually large 
size, with interspaces in the opposite jaw for their reception.’ 

Mr. Darwin’s second principle on which the expression of the 
emotions and their origin may be accounted for, he terms that of 
‘antithesis.’ By this term he means to indicate the fact that 
certain mental states lead to certain definite acts, which, as just 
explained by the first principle, may be serviceable to the animal 
—or which may in time lose both their serviceable tendency and 
their original meaning, as we have also seen. Now, if we suppose 
that a directly opposite phase of mind to these first mental states 
is produced, actions may follow which will express the latter and 
not the original states. These antithetical and antagonistic 
actions are of no use, but at the same time they may be expres- 
sive enough. The dog who approaches an intruder with irate 
growl, erect head and tail, stiff ears, and a general attitude of 
attack, on discovering that he has been menacing a friend, at 
once changes his expression. He fawns upon the supposed anta- 
gonist, becomes servile to a degree, and completely reverses his 
former attitude. Such is an example of the antagonistic nature of 
certain modes of expression, which are explicable, Mr. Darwin 
holds, only on the supposition of their antithetical nature. The 
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servile or affectionate movements of the dog are of no direct 
service to the animal, but represent the mere revulsion of feeling 
which represents nerve-force or emotion speeding into channels 
of opposite nature from those into which in the angry condition 
they had been directed. The shrugging of man’s shoulders may 
be selected as the best example of the antagonistic methods of 
expression. Here we confess by sign language our inability to 
perform an action, or as often exhibit a total indifference to the 
matter in hand—the polite comme il vous plaira! accompanied 
by this gesture, placing the latter before us in its true signi- 
ficance. As to the origin of the expression, it may perhaps be 
most clearly explained, as Mr. Darwin holds, by regarding it as the 
antithetical and passive phase of actions and expressions which 
had for their object some very active and direct piece of business 
—most probably that of attack. 

The third and last principle used to explain the origin of the 
emotions is more strictly a matter of pure physiology than the 
preceding conditions. Mr. Darwin terms this last a principle in- 
volving ‘the direct action of the nervous system.’ It acts 
independently of the will from the first, and is independent to a 
certain extent of habit likewise. A strong impulse or steady 
impression sent through the brain causes a correspondingly large 
expenditure or liberation of nerve force, which escapes by those 
channels which are first opened for its reception, and thus pro- 
duces very varied and marked expressions. In such a category we 
might place the remarkable changes which grief is known to 
effect in the colour of the hair, as for instance where, in a man 
led forth to execution in India, the hair was seen to undergo a 
change of colour as the culprit walked. Muscular tremor and the 
quaking of limbs—paralleled by the more severe convulsions from 
fright of hysterical persons and young children—are forms of ex- 
pression which cannot be explained save on the idea of nerve-force 
speeding along the channels, which, through some unknown condi- 
tion of the nervous system, have been opened for its reception 
in preference to others. So also the phenomena of blushing illus- 
trate Mr. Darwin’s third principle, which might well be termed 
the diffusion of nerve force, modified by habit, by inheritance, and 
by personal peculiarities. Here a mental emotion is transferred 
to the skin-surface, and especially—but not invariably—to the 
face, producing the well-known tinge which Wilkinson, in his 
‘Human Body and its connection with Man, describes as the 
‘celestial rosy red,’ and which he defines as the ‘proper hue’ 
of love: whilst ‘lively Shame blushes and mean Shame looks 
Earthly.’ Carried to an extreme degree, as in the case of the 
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Belgian ‘stigmatics,’ the same emotion produces the bleeding 
points of the religious devotees, of whom St. Francis himself 
is the type. The earlier writers on expression contended that 
blushing was specially designed from the beginning, that—accord- 
ing to one author—‘ the soul might have sovereign power of dis- 
playing in the cheeks the various internal emotions of the moral 
feelings.’ To explain blushing on more reasonable grounds, it 
is necessary to have recourse to the idea that a sensitive regard for 
the opinions of others acts primarily on the mind—inducing a 
play of emotion which, coursing through the nerves regulating 
the circulation of the face especially, results in the dilatation of 
the minute blood-vessels of the part to which attention has been 
directed. Concentration of attention on the face lies at the root 
of the mental act involved in blushing, and that such attention 
has not escaped the effects of habit and inheritance is the safest 
of conclusions founded on the common experience of our race. 

It remains, finally, to direct attention to the general proofs 
which the evolution theory, resting the origin of human emotions 
chiefly upon the idea of our derivation and descent from lower stages 
of existence, is entitled to produce by way of supporting the 
latter conclusion. It is very noticeable that the will has, at the 
most, but little share in the development of the emotions, just 
as in many cases (e.g., the phenonema of blushing) it is powerless 
to hinder their expression. Nor have most of the typical modes 
of expression been newly acquired—that is, they do not appear as 
our own and original acts—since many traits are exhibited from 
our earliest years, and may then be as typically represented as in 
later life. Equally valuable is the evidence which the observa- 
tion of abnormal phases of the human mind reveals in support of 
the inherited nature of our chief emotions. The blind display the 
typical emotions (e.g. blushing’) equally with those who see. Laura 
Bridgman, the trained deaf-mute, laughed, clapped her hands, and 
blushed truly by instinct and nature, and not from imitation or 
instruction. ‘This girl likewise shrugged her shoulders as natur- 
ally as her seeing and hearing neighbours, and nodded her head 
affirmatively and shook it negatively by a similar instinct. Not 
less remarkable, as testifying to the inherent nature of human 
expressions, is the experience of the physician who labours amongst 
the insane. The idiot will cackle like a goose as his only language, 
or give vent to monosyllables which are little above the simple 
cries of the animal world in complexity or meaning. Every act 
and expression is not originally of the man but of the truly animal. 
‘ Whence come the animal traits and instincts in man? . . Whence 
come the savage snarl, the destructive disposition, the obscene lan- 
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guage, the wild howl, the offensive habits, displayed by some of 
the insane?’ ‘Are these traits,’ asks Dr. Maudsley, ‘ really the 
reappearance of a primitive instinct of animal nature—a faint 
echo from a far distant past, testifying to a kinship which man 
has almost outgrown, or has grown too proud to acknowledge ? 
No doubt such animal traits are marks of extreme human de- 
generacy, but it is no explanation to call them so; degenerations 
come by law, and are as natural as law can make them.... 
Why should a human being deprived of his reason ever become 
so brutal in character as some do, unless he has the brute nature 
within him?’ ‘We may,’ concludes this eminent authority, 
‘without much difficulty trace savagery in civilisation, as we can 
trace animalism in savagery ; and in the degeneration of insanity, 
in the wnkinding, so to say, of the human kind, there are exhibited 
marks denoting the elementary instincts of its composition.’ 
These are weighty words; but the grounds on which they are 
uttered amply justify their conclusions. Turn in which direction 
we will, we meet with evidences of man’s lowly origin—now in a 
plain proof of his kinship with lower forms, now in a mere sugges- 
tion presented in some by-path of nature, showing us a possible 
connection with humbler grades—and even in the passing flash 
of emotion which, sweeping across the mirror of the mind, reveals 
‘the workings of the soul within, we may find, as in a random 
thought, a clue to the origin of our race. 
ANDREW WILSON. 


Explanation of woodcut (p. 358). 
Superficial muscles of Head and Neck. (Gray.) 

1, Pyramidalis nasi; 2, Compressor naris; 3, 4, 5, dilators and compressors of the 
nose ; 6, depressor alze nasi; 7, levator labii superioris et ale nasi; 8, orbicularis 
oris; 9, levator anguli oris ; 10, levator labii superioris ; 11, 12, zygomatici; 13, 
masseter; 14, buccinator; 15, risorius; 16, depressor anguli oris; 17, depressor 
labii inferioris ; 18, levator menti; 19, orbicularis palpebrarum ; 20, 27, 32, occi- 
pito-frontalis ; 21, temporal fascia; 22, atollens aurem; 23, 24, attrahens and 
retrahens aurem; 25, deep part of masseter; 26, corrugator; 28, sterno-mastoid ; 
29, trapezius; 30, platysma; 31, external jugular vein. 
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BY CHARLES GIBBON. 


Cnarter VII. 


WILL-0'-THE-WISP. 


Hottyrorp had become once more a living place in the county. 
Colonel Cuthbert and his daughter had settled down so rapidly in 
their home, that it seemed as if they had been there all their lives. 
He delighted in the customary occupations of an active country 
gentleman, and Miss Cuthbert, in spite of the frivolous disposition 
which she attempted to make Maurice believe to be her real one, 
showed in every way that she was capable of discharging the duties 
incumbent upon her. 

She certainly did appear to be fond of gaiety, and Hollyford 
was earning the reputation of being one of the most hospitable of 
houses, one where the most pleasant people were to be met with, 
and therefore one of those to which it was most desirable to be 
invited. There was not a man, old or young, who did not speak 
of Miss Cuthbert as the most charming of girls; and there was 
not a lady who did not think the Colonel ‘ quite a dear, and 
very far from being beyond the pale of matrimonial speculation. 
All the gossip about his past life, which had been awakened by his 
reappearance two years ago, had already sunk far below the surface 
of current topics. The few who remembered anything about the 
past only referred to it at rare intervals, when their memories were 
stirred by some passing word or incident. After all, our good 
and evil deeds are of much less permanent interest to other 
people than we in our vanity are apt to imagine. Of course there 
had been a little shyness at first on the part of some people, but 
curiosity is an excellent magnet, and the fine nature of the Colonel 
speedily overcame all doubts which might have been entertained 
as to the propriety of replacing his name on their visiting- 
list. 

Throughout this early period the Calthorpes were his most 
frequent guests, and he was more at Calthorpe than at any other 
house. He liked his old friend, notwithstanding his failings— 
better known, perhaps, to him than to anyone else; and the kindly 
feelings which his friend’s son had awakened when he first saw him 
increased as their intimacy ripened. Latterly, indeed, when to- 
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gether, the Colonel and Maurice might have been taken for com- 
rades of equal age. 

Mr. Calthorpe was delighted ; closed his eyes and smiled com- 
placently ; his plans were prospering beyond his fondest expecta- 
tions, and he had nothing to do now but to leave matters to take 
their own course. 

He was rudely startled from this state of beatitude about a 
week after that conversation between his son and Arkwood. 

Invitations had been issued for a larger gathering than usual 
at Hollyford, the occasion being (although the fact was not gener- 
ally known) Miss Cuthbert’s birthday. But Maurice knew it, and 
was to have been present. At the last moment, however, a tele- 
gram brought the intelligence that he was unexpectedly detained 
in London. The Colonel was much disappointed ; Mr. Calthorpe 
was in dismay, which he endeavoured to conceal by looking very 
wise and nodding his head slowly, as if to suggest that he was not 
surprised, although he was not at liberty to enter into an explana- 
tion. 

‘ He has a very serious affair in hand, and no doubt that is the 
cause of his detention. You know how very anxious he is to make 
way in his profession.’ 

He looked as if he believed it, but he was made uncomfortable 
by the idea which flashed upon him that Maurice had by this one 
act lost all the favour he had gained in Miss Cuthbert’s eyes. 

‘ How unfortunate!’ she said, scarcely pausing in her conver- 
sation with Sir Frederick Powell, the young baronet of Wood- 
stow. 

The latter gentleman became a source of anxiety to Mr. 
Calthorpe, for he sat beside the heiress at dinner, and lingered 
near her in the drawing-room. 

‘A dangerous rival for Maurice,’ Mr. Calthorpe reflected as he 
observed them ; ‘and she is gracious to him, certainly. A smart- 
looking fellow, too; not much in him, but fortunate in his tailor. 
That’s something—tailors and dressmakers have more to do with love 
than they get credit for. She seems to be in a particularly good 
humour to-night. She does not miss him ; what an idiot he is not 
to be here!’ 

With all his fears that his fine-laid schemes might turn awry, 
he was obliged to own that Miss Cuthbert appeared to be only as 
happy as a girl of her years ought to be under the circumstances, 
and that there was no reason why there should be any shade cast 
upon her by the absence of one who, if he were a lover at all, was 
so lukewarm as to stay away onsuch an occasion. The old gentle- 
man’s hopes, which had been so high that morning, were sct down 
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many pegs that night. He, however, possessed that inestimable 
blessing—perfect confidence in himself; it had carried him through 
so many crises, that the probabilities were in favour of its carrying 
him through this one, which he regarded as the greatest of them 
all. He slept well, and it is marvellous how pale the gloomiest 
shadows appear after a good sleep. He made an excellent break- 
fast, and was glancing over the ‘Times, meditating at intervals 
as to the most effective mode of quickening Maurice in his love- 
making, when that gentleman himself appeared. 

‘Why did you not come last night?’ he inquired casually, as 
if he laid no particular stress on the circumstance. ‘You missed 
a pleasant evening, and disappointed Cuthbert.’ 

‘He'll not be sorry when he learns that it was his business 
which detained me in town. We have settled that Chancery suit ; 
his cousin withdraws, so the case is closed on the terms proposed 
by the Colonel.’ 

Mr. Calthorpe was happy again ; fortune was on his side still. 

‘It really was business, then? That will be capital news for 
Cuthbert, for I know he had a special dread of that action, as it 
would have uncovered so many old scars. He missed you last 
night, but I suppose you would rather his daughter had done so.’ 
‘She was doubtless better occupied than in thinking about 
me.’ 

‘She was; and, if I am not mistaken, you beri soon have no 
particular place in her thoughts at all.’ 

‘I suppose you mean that she is likely to Nieietisé engaged ?’ 
said Maurice thoughtfully. 

‘A girl like her is sure to have many opportunities of becom- 
ing so. Are you quite indifferent on that score?’ 

Maurice was silent for a moment, and although the father 
scanned his face eagerly, he was unable to discover any signs of 
anxiety. 

‘ Not indifferent, sir; but I shall answer you more satisfactorily 
when I return from Hollyford. I am going there at once, to give 
the Colonel particulars of yesterday’s proceedings, and I shall of 
course see Miss Cuthbert.’ 

‘Glad to hear that; don’t let me detain you. I had no idea 
that you were so much interested in the matter. You will find 
Cuthbert is your friend.’ 

Mr. Calthorpe was much more eager to hasten the departure ot 
Maurice than the latter was to go. To the father this visit meant 
the decision of a question of vital importance to them all; the son 
knew that in any case the decision could not be a satisfactory 
one, 
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The glorious sunshine was not in keeping with the curiously 
disturbed state of the man’s mind as he rode towards Hollyford. 
He wished to put the nature of his relationship to Mabel Cuthbert 
to the test, and yet he shrank from it. 

The Colonel was at home, and if Maurice had been a stranger 
he would have been surprised or amused, or both, when the servant 
informed him that he was to conduct him to ‘the wilderness.’ 
But he knew that this was the favourite retreat of the Colonel and 
his daughter, and proceeded thither unattended. Passing through 
what was a fair representation on a small scale of a jungle, he 
entered a green glade, at one end of which, to gratify his daughter, 
Colonel Cuthbert had erected a duplicate of the bungalow he had 
occupied in India, with all the accessories of punkahs, lounges, and 
hammocks. The bungalow stood on a green terrace, and in the 
semicircle of shrubbery and trees which it commanded, spaces had 
been cut affording glimpses of varying landscapes. This was what 
Miss Cuthbert called her picture-gallery, and in all weathers she 
was fond of enjoying its beauties, either alone or in the company 
of her father. Besides the natural pictures thus always before her, 
she had a large palm-house full of tropical plants, to aid her im- 
agination in realising what her father’s home in India had been 
like. 

Maurice passed out of the shadow of the jungle into the sun- 
light, which fell full upon the bungalow and the green terrace. 
As he approached, the Colonel was assisting Mabel out of a ham- 
mock in which she had been resting, and as he ascended the slope 
she was standing on the terrace, holding out her hand. In the light 
her fair hair shone like gold, and something in the face dazzled 
Maurice’s eyes, as if he had been trying to look straight at the 
sun. 

‘ Welcome, renegade!’ she said merrily ; ‘ you have been tried by 
court-martial, and condemned to severe punishment for your deser- 
tion last night.’ 

‘I am afraid I shall be a frequent offender if the judgment of 
the court is to be so agreeably communicated to me. I am the 
only loser by my desertion last night, and I believe the Colonel 
himself will act as counsel for my defence. These papers, sir, will 
explain my absence; and I have only to say that your cousin has 
given his unqualified assent to all your proposals.’ 

The Colonel grasped his hand warmly, and there was evidently 
some agitation underlying the pleasure which he experienced in 
receiving these tidings. There was even a slight huskiness in his 
voice as he spoke. 

‘Thank you, Maurice, most heartily, Some day, perhaps, you 
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will learn why I have been so anxious to avoid further proceedings 
in this case. Enough for the present that, had my proposals been 
persistently refused, it would have been necessary for Mabel’s sake 
to have gone into matters the remembrance of which disturbed me 
greatly. Thank you again.’ 

‘It was the liberality of your proposals, sir, which satisfied 
your cousin, and no arguments of mine.’ 

‘ You have at any rate spared me much pain. Excuse me for 
the present. I must go in and look at these papers.’ 

He turned to his daughter and kissed her tenderly on the brow 
a very unusual manifestation of emotion to be made by him in the 
presence of a third person, Then he walked slowly away, his head 
slightly bowed, and a sad quietness in his movement, as if he were 
walking away from the grave of some one very dear to him. 

Mabel watched him till he had disappeared in the jungle, and 
then turned to Maurice with such a look on her face as he had 
never before observed: it was that of the subdued anxiety of 
earnest love—as if a soft shadow had fallen upon a clear lake that 
had been a moment ago all brightness. 

‘I must not ask you, Mr. Calthorpe, what is the meaning of the 
strange effect your news has produced upon my father. I know 
that he will tell me himself, if he thinks it right that I should 
know it.’ 

‘The case was simply the question of the succession to a part 
of the property left him by his uncle. The matters to which he 
refers as sources of his agitation have not been revealed even to 
me. Of course, if the case had proceeded, he would have been 
obliged to tell me, or whoever conducted it, and the fact that he 
has not to do so relieves him.’ 

‘And it was for my sake that it would have been necessary 
for him to speak!’ she said in a low nervous voice, speaking to 
herself rather than to Maurice; and her eyes, still fixed upon 
the place where her father had disappeared, slowly filled with 
tears. 

Maurice became pale; he stood for a moment motionless; 
then a strange light overspread his face; he uttered a short cry, 
and impulsively seized her hand. 

‘It is Lucy!’ 

He stood trembling with a strange awe upon him: the man’s 
whole being was quivering with love and great joy: next mo- 
ment he was like one hurled from a height and lying stunned 
below. 

The hand did make a convulsive movement in his as he pro- 
nounced the name—he felt sure of it, And yet he knew that it 
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must have been his own imagination which made him think so, 
or the effect of her natural surprise at his singular behaviour ; 
for the eyes which had been so full of tenderness and tears 
turned upon him so coldly that his heart was frozen, and when 
the hand was withdrawn from his in a quiet pitying way which 
conveyed the keenest reproach, ‘ Mr. Calthorpe!’ was all she said. 
The voice was soft and sympathetic, as if she understood his 
mistake and was sorry for it. 

He could not speak, and he could not help gazing into her face, 
which was now so changed and still so beautiful. It was as if he 
had been for a moment privileged to see his living love, and on 
the instant to know it dead. 

‘I beg your pardon, Miss Cuthbert,’ he said mechanically, 
pausing at each word. ‘I feel as if I had been asleep and dream- 
ing. I scarcely know whether or not I am awake yet. I hope 
I have not offended you.’ 

There was a pathetic weariness and resignation in his voice 
and look : the penalty of his brief exaltation was utter prostration. 

‘You made a mistake, Mr. Calthorpe,’ she responded kindly, 
‘and you startled me a little.’ 

‘Yes, it was a mistake. Looking at you now, I cannot under- 
stand it—the difference is so great. And yet you were so like 
her !’ 

‘ And now ?’ she said, slowly winding her handkerchief round 
her finger, but still watching his face as if expecting to dis- 
cover there the solution of some riddle which perplexed her. 

He roused himself at the question. 

¢ And now I feel how much I must bore you with this nonsense 
of mine.’ 

‘Do you call it nonsense ?’ 

There was a faint movement of her lips, which might have 
indicated agitation, had there been any cause for it ; but of course 
it could not be so in her case, as she was so calm and so full of 
pitying sympathy. 

‘ What else ?’ he answered, with an attempt at a laugh. ‘I 
know it must appear so to you, and I do not know how you can 
endure my company at all.’ 

Miss Cuthbert dropped her handkerchief, and stooped quickly 
to pick it up; he stooping also, their hands touched. As they 
rose, he was startled again by an expression of something like pain 
which flashed across her face ; but it was only a flash, and again he 
concluded that he must have been mistaken. Her conventional 

exclamation satisfied him. 
‘Tam so sorry to trouble you, Mr. Calthorpe.’ 
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If there had been any emotion which she desired to conceal, it 
had been as transient as the expression which hinted at it; but 
she certainly was a shade paler than usual. He also became con- 
ventional, 

‘ Let me bring a chair for you here in the sunshine, Miss Cuth- 
bert. You must be fatigued after the excitement of yesterday.’ 

‘Thank you. Not at all fatigued, although it was an evening 
of what is called unmitigated enjoyment, which I understand 
usually means an awfully dreary time. Now let us go back to 
what we were talking about. You must not again say that you 
think I think you are a bore, because that is doing yourself and 
me an injustice.’ 

‘It relieves me to hear you say so; and I promise 

‘Stop. I know you are going to say that you will not make a 
mistake again. I take that for granted ; but I do not wish you to 
make up your mind not to speak to me again about a person in 
whom I am so much interested as my—we must really use her 
name ; “ double-goer” is such a mouthful. You just now called 
her :. 

She waited for him to repeat the name. Even convention- 
ality would not serve him here: he was too sensitive on the 
subject, and kind as Miss Cuthbert was, he could not speak of it 
without pain. There was, too, something in her tone and manner 
which made him hesitate. She helped him out of the difficulty. 

‘I think you said Lucy.’ 

There was not the slightest inflection of the voice: it was 
hard and clear; and although she was evidently interested, there 
was nothing in the steady eyes which were fixed upon him even 
to suggest the sympathy she had shown a little while ago, and 
which would have won the confidence she desired. She seemed 
to become conscious of that herself, 

‘I sometimes think, Mr Calthorpe,’ she said quietly, smiling, 
‘ that you must have thought what I intended to be frankness at 
our first meeting was boldness.’ 

‘Oh, no,’ he said hastily, with a deprecatory moversent of the 
hand. 

‘So much the better, for I am going to be again frank or bold, 
whichever you please to call it. At the first you were like an 
old friend to me, and now I may almost claim you as one. Is not 
that very bold?’ 

‘It is very pleasant.’ 

‘Please do not begin to flatter: which is a weapon that will 
overcome me at once; for J don’t like flattery, and I don’t like the 
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people who use it. You can try it if you want to see how shy I 
can be.’ : 

The lips contracted into a pretty circle, the eyes twinkled 
archly, and she was like a schoolgirl waiting for the answer to 
some comical conundrum. 

‘Is not the implication flattering to me?’ 

‘That depends. Tell me first, exactly what you are thinking 
of me at this moment, and I shall answer.’ 

‘That is somewhat hard, for much of what I am thinking 
would sound like flattery.’ 

‘Very well, then; tell me the part which won’t sound like 
flattery.’ . 

‘Then, I was thinking that you are a will-o’-the-wisp,’ he said, 
much amused, and falling into her humour. 

‘That certainly is not flattering; for the will-o’-the-wisp is 
mischievous, and misleads benighted travellers.’ 

‘I meant only in your moods—you change so rapidly from 
grave to gay. Suppose I try another simile to express what I was 
thinking about you. Youwere like a brilliant fantasia, the theme 
of which I know is beautiful, but in my dulness I cannot catch it, 
because the variations are so rapid.’ 

‘Ah! That is better, and if you will only omit the beautiful, 
it is very like what I appear to myself. Now I can give you your 
arswer—it is this. I esteem you enough to wish you not to flatter 
me; and if you think that I am flattering you in saying so, then 
you are not my friend.’ 

She was quite in earnest, and spoke with a matter-of-fact air, 
as if she would say, ‘Here is the plain state of the case, and you 
can like it or not, as you please.’ She had assumed that look and 
expression of self-conscious honesty which people use when they 
say disagreeable things under the banner of Common-sense—only, 
she was not saying anything disagreeable. 

‘We only flatter when we give our friends credit for qualities 
which they do not possess. I was not doing that, and now I must 
turn your own words against yourself, and say that you are not the 
friend I wish you to be if you think there is anything but sincere 
pleasure in knowing that you regard me as your friend.’ 

*I take it as you mean it, and we shall make this compact— 
that we shall never say anything to each other for the mere 
purpose of pleasing, but speak only what we believe to be true.’ 

‘ Agreed.’ 

‘You understand that our compact is one of friendship,’ she 
‘ said, emphasizing the word, and giving him her hand ; ‘ and I hope 
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that you will soon be able to speak quite freely to me about your 
friend—or I suppose I am entitled to say our friend, Lucy.’ 

‘There is little more to tell you than you already know,’ 
he answered calmly, the feeling of reserve creeping upon him 
again. 

‘You admired her very much?’ 

‘Yes, although our acquaintance was a short one. Your 
singular resemblance to her frequently reminds me of her, but 
never so much so as to-day. The feelings which moved you when 
your father left us, made you-—made me, in fact, forget myself.’ 

‘They were kindly feelings.’ 

‘ She had a kindly face, and I am sure a kindly heart.’ 

‘That is as much as to say that mine is not always a kindly 
face. No apologies: I am pleased to find that you are so 
prompily obedient to the terms of our compact. I suppose I 
must not pry too closely into what passed between you.’ 

‘There was nothing particular passed between us. We were 
good friends, that was all.’ 

He could not bring himself yet to ‘ prompt obedience’ to the 
terms of the compact in speaking of his regard for Lucy. 

‘That was all!’ she repeated slowly ; and then, with a slight 
laugh, ‘and I suppose, if you had not seen me, you would have 
entirely forgotten her by this time ?’ 

‘I must own that her image was not quite so vivid when I 
first met you as it is now.’ 

‘ And in time it would have passed away altogether. What 
a dreadful thing it would be for a woman to learn that she 
was forgotten by anybody she cared very much for! I wonder 
how she would feel—the very thought of it makes me shudder. 
Still more horrible—if such a thing could h-—that it was her 
lover who forgot her, and she should hear him say so! Happily, 
such a thing is impossible,’ she concluded, laughing at the phan- 
tom she had herself created. 

‘Quite impossible to you, Miss Cuthbert,’ he said, laughing 
too. She had imitated the shudder and the look of horror so natur- 
ally. ‘You would make an excellent actress. Have you never 
thought of getting up a play at Hollyford ?’ 

‘Oh, yes; I am arranging one now. I shall tell you all about 
it another time. There is my father coming, and as he will want 
to speak to you about business matters, my chatter would not 
amuse him. Good-bye for the present.’ 

‘Is it a comedy or a tragedy you have selected for the forth- 
coming performance ? ’ 
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‘I am not yet sure which it is to be. Have you any preference ? 
I should like to know, because you play a leading part.’ 

‘Comedy seems to me best adapted for private theatricals. 
The audience can then laugh at their friends with a good grace, 
and the actors may flatter themselves that the mirth is a tribute 
to their talent and not to their folly.’ 

‘Perhaps it will be a comedy, then; but one never can tell 
what is to happen until the end is reached.’ 

‘ Oh, it is an original play! I had no idea that you were an 
author.’ 

‘ Well, the play is a new one, but I am only the author of a 
part of it. That is why I am unable to tell you what the end of it 
is to be, and whether we should call it a tragedy or a comedy.’ 

* Who is lucky enough to be your collaborator ?’ 

‘I have betrayed enough already,’ she exclaimed playfully. ‘It 
spoils one’s zest in preparing a surprise when everybody knows it 
is coming. You must not ask me about it again until I tell you 
it is finished.’ 

‘I shall try to curb my curiosity, but you have greatly excited 
it.’ 

‘ Thank you.’ 

She walked away with a light step, exchanged a few words 
with her father as she passed him on the terrace, and gave one 
bright glance back at the bungalow before the shrubbery hid her 
from sight. 

‘ How happy she is!’ thought Maurice. ‘Her path has been 
all brightness.’ 

He had been startled into forgetfulness of the object he had 
intended to keep steadily in mind during this interview. One 
thing was clear: Miss Cuthbert was still heart-free. For himself, 
the strange power she possessed of causing him pleasure and pain 
was as inexplicable as ever except by the simple rule that he 
loved her. There was nothing terrible in that idea, and if she had 
retained for ten minutes that look which had struck from him the 
impulsive cry ‘ Lucy!’—he would have known and would have 
told her. She was an heiress: there was nothing in that fact in- 
compatible with love; it ought to have been an agreeable frame- 
work for a handsome woman : but in his case 

‘Come, wool-gatherer! I have something to say to you,’ broke 
in the Colonel quietly. ‘I have left you five minutes in the 
clouds: I want you to come back to the earth now.’ 
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Cuarter VIII. 
SELF-TORTURE, 

Mis; Curnbert wrote: 

‘I find it almost impossible to write about him, and yet my 
brain seems to be aching with the desire to tell you, Lucy, what 
my thoughts are about this man. I have again and again deter- 
mined to do it, and have sat for hours with the pen in my hand; 
but the paper remained blank, and I had to rise as much exhausted 
in body and mind as if I had done a severe day’s work. I do not 
know why this should be when I am writing to you, for I wish 
to tell you everything, and you understand that no thought of 
sparing myself would check my words; but in spite of all my 
efforts, the idea which I am about to set down escapes before the 
pen touches the paper. The very words seem to fly, leaving me 
powerless to tell you anything connectedly. 

‘To-day I feel stronger—because I am angry; and I think I 
can show you that the harshness with which I judged him at first 
was not too harsh, as I begantofear. After what he has said to- 
day, you cannot think that I misjudge him; after the confession I 
am about to make of my own feelings, you cannot think that I 
wish to misjudge him. 

‘Since my last letter, we have frequently met. We have become 
what people call “ great friends.” I know from Mrs. Harper that 
there are people who think us lovers—but rumours of that kind 
are raised upon very slight foundations. They do no harm, appar- 
ently, for so far as I am aware they have not interfered with the 
attentions of other suitors. I have even had proposals, although I 
have done my best to prevent them, because they have been al- 
ways distressing to me. I dare say that in time I shall find them 
amusing, as other girls do. 

‘But he has never done more than pay me the most ordinary 
compliments, although he has had opportunities such as have not 
been granted to anyone else to speak freely. I have tempted 
him to speak. To-day I had made up my mind to force from 
him “a declaration;” but I shrink from striking that final blow 
with such a strange feeling of fright, that I cannot doit. Then 
the question startles me, Do I hesitate most on account of the pain 
my refusal will cause him or myself? At one time it seemed that 
to see him overwhelmed by my contemptuous ridicule would 
afford me complete satisfaction for the anguish he has caused you. 
Now I am troubled about myself, and the nearer the end I have 
in view appears, the more I dread it. Can you understand this? 
Tt cannot be; that I love him. . . . How timidly that was written, 
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and I am still trembling as if I were sitting at the top of a hill in 
an east wind, instead of beingin my own warm room. That is the 
confession I had to make to you, and it was not easily done; for 
writing down this doubt of myself seems to give it probability and 
form. I am compelled to do it, although I know how it will 
sting you to think it even possible that your friend should be 
false to you. 

‘Have nofear. There can be no danger of my caring for him. 
I am so often angry with him, and see his weakness and selfishness 
so plainly. And if there had been danger, it was removed to-day 
when he told me calmly that you and he had been “ good friends, 
that was all.” Hearing that, and remembering how everything 
but words led you to believe he loved you, I felt as bitterly to- 
wards him as ever. I was almost startled into expressing it ; but 
I carried it off so lightly, that he is still unaware how deeply I 
am interested on your account. He said I was a capital actress, 
thinking that the horror I felt was only make-believe. He is so 
easily deceived, that I wonder whether he is a fool or only making 
a fool of me. That would be punishment indeed for the decep- 
tion I am practising. I do feel mean and cruel whenever he 
makes me think that he is thinking of you. Should it prove that 
I am mistaken, that he really did care for you, and that only 
your absence prevented him from telling you, I could never for- 
give myself for what would then be heartless treachery on my part. 

‘Could I forgive myself if it should turn out that he really 
cares for me? 

‘I must not think of that, for the mere idea distracts me. 
You see how much reason I have to be troubled about myself, 
and how I am haunted by doubts and fears of what I am doing. 
Luckily, I can easily bring myself back to common sense. I sup- 
pose he might care for me, and had you never existed, I might 
have come to care for him. But I promised to show you that my 
first opinion of him had not been too harsh, and this should do it. 

‘Mrs. Harper has told me something about the Calthorpes. 
They have a fine place, and old Mr. Calthorpe lives and acts as if 
he were a millionaire. He is really in poverty, and the whole of 
his estates will be taken from him unless 

‘Tam ashamed to write the words, and yet glad to do so, because 
they recall my contempt—unless Mr. Maurice, as they call him, 
finds an heiress in time, with money enough to save the property ! 
That is what he is seeking, and he and his father evidently think 
they have found the lady in me. Everybody knows their object, 
and—oh, it is horribly contemptible ! 

‘I must bring it to an end soon; the thought of it is worrying 
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me too much. I know I shall get ill if this state of doubt 
continues, and then there would be no pleasure in my triumph. 
And yet I wish that I understood him better—I wish that I could 
be sure that I am not doing wrong. I see what will happen: he 
will tell me how desperately he loves me, how he does not care for 
anything in the world but me—and so on. Then I shall look 
pityingly at him, make a most formal bow, and say: “ Really, Mr. 
Calthorpe, you take me by surprise. I regret that I must decline 
to accept an honour so unexpected and so unmerited.” Then he 
will plead, beg me to give him some hope (lovers always do that, 
I believe), and I shall become cold and haughty, repeating my 


refusal firmly. 
‘Then he will go away crestfallen, and I-~ 


The Colonel entered his daughter’s room, and his humorous 
smile indicated that he had something amusing to communicate. 
Her back was towards him, her elbows resting on the writing- 
table, and her face on her hands. She did not observe his entrance. 

‘I am sorry to disturb you, Mabel, but I come as an am- 
bassador. My mission is one of the gravest importance, and 
Why, what has happened? Are you ill?’ 


She had risen hastily at the sound of his voice, and he saw that 
she had been crying. 

‘Yes, papa, I am ill, but it is nothing to be alarmed about,’ 
she answered agitatedly, as she closed her writing-case. Then she 
wiped her eyes hastily and tried to smile. ‘There, I am better 
now. You must not look so serious, for it was only a silly fancy of 
mine, which you would laugh at, if I were to tell you what it was.’ 

‘T would not laugh at anything which could affect you so much 
as this appears to have done,’ he said gravely. 

‘ But this is so foolish, I am ashamed of it.’ 

‘Then, we need not speak of it until you can laugh at it, not 
cry. Perhaps the important matter which I have to lay before 
you may give your thoughts a pleasanter turn. You had better sit 
down and prepare yourself for the awful news. Now, are you 
ready?’ 

* Oh, quite.’ 

His tenderness, his pleasant humour, soothed and comforted 
her, and she was able to smile at the mock solemnity with which 
he invested his subject. 

‘ Well, then, I have a letter here from Sir Frederick Powell, 
and although you might not think so from my manner, the 
contents are of a serious nature. (Can you guess what they are ?’ 

‘I have not the least idea.’ 
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The Colonel seated himself on the couch beside her, and the 
humorous expression passed from his face as he gazed earnestly 
into her eyes. 

‘He has reminded me, Mabel, of what I was willing to forget, 
that some day you will be going away from me. I have been 
forced to think of it sometimes, and I do not like it,’ 

‘Why should I go away from you, papa?’ 

‘You will marry, no doubt,’ he continued softly; ‘you will 
have new ties, new interests in life, and your father will take his 
place in the background of your thought and care. It is natural, 
and most fathers find pleasure in seeing their children well 
settled in life. But it is a great change under any circumstances, 
and you know that I have not had time to accustom myself to the 
prospect of it. You are still a very young child in my eyes.’ 

‘But it need not be, she said, laying her head upon his 
shoulder, and putting her arm affectionately round his neck. 

‘Not immediately, I hope ; but we need not shut our eyes to 
the probability of its coming some day. Meanwhile, I have to 
decide what my answer is to be to Sir Frederick, for he has asked 
me, with an old-fashioned formality which I like, to give him leave 
to pay his addresses to you. What shall I say?’ 

She started; there was a frightened look in her eyes, and she 
seemed to shiver. The Colonel was amazed. 

‘Tell him that he must not think of it,’ she cried excitedly. 
‘Tell him that he must never speak to me if he thinks of it; 
that I never can—that I never will—marry anybody.’ 

She hid her face on her father’s breast and sobbed. 

He remained silent foralittle while, his hand smoothing her hair, 
his brain actively occupied with wondering and confused specula- 
tions. Then she became quiet, and he spoke in the low sad voice 
of one who has been suddenly made aware of a great loss which 
he has secretly feared, and yet had hoped to avert. 

‘I ought to have been prepared for this, Mabel. I ought to 
have been ready to learn that some one had found a way to your 
heart without asking my leave to pass. Well, in good time you 
will let me know who it is that is to take you away from me.’ 

‘No one shall take me away from you,’ was the passionate cry. 
*T shall never marry.’ 

‘You need not make rash vows, my child,’ he said, patting her 
on the head, a kindly smile overspreading but not obscuring. the 
father’s inevitable regret. ‘If you do not marry, I shall be sel- 
fishly glad; and if you do, I shall try to be unselfishly happy in 
seeing you happy. And I shall be, if the man happens to be to my 

liking. There now, we are going to have done with this subject. 
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I know what answer to give Sir Frederick. You must take a rest, 
for we shall probably have both the Calthorpes with us this even- 
ing. But if you are not well enough you need not join us.’ 

She was alone again: she sat with eyes wide open, but like 
one in sleep, so dull and expressionless was her face. 


CuapTer IX. 
OLD FOLK PROPOSE. 


‘ You are not in such good spirits as I expected to find you to~ 
night, Cuthbert,’ said Mr. Calthorpe, passing the wine. ‘I thought 
that with the quiet settlement of this disagreeable business you 
would have rejoiced in the feeling of freedom from all anxiety as 
to the past.’ 

‘Have I been dull, then?’ asked the Colonel. ‘I did not 
mean to be so, and I thought we were particularly merry during 
dinner.’ 

‘Miss Cuthbert was, but you were not.’ 

‘I was thinking about her—she is not well.’ 

‘Not well! I never saw her looking better, and I cannot ima- 
gine how she could be in brighter spirits than she was to-night. 
All your thoughts about her should be pleasant ones. I regard 
her as the best part of the good fortune which has come to solace 
you for the troubles of the old time. Upon my word, Cuthbert, I 
think you are an exceptionally lucky fellow.’ 

‘Yes, I am a lucky fellow,’ responded the Colonel meditatively, 
gazing out into the soft twilight, for the lamps had not yet been 
lighted and the curtains were not drawn. 

‘Think what you have found,’ continued Mr. Calthorpe, who 
was in the most complacent mood, evidently pleased with himself 
and with everybody else. ‘She is handsome, she is remarkably 
clever, and she is devoted to you.’ 

‘Ay, Iam sure of that. No father ever had a more loving 
child. It is because I prize her so much that I dread everything 
which might cause her the least unhappiness.’ 

‘ You say that as sadly as if you knew of something which was 
likely to do it. Is there anything ? ’ 

Two figures crossed the lawn, and as his eyes rested upon them 
the Colonel smiled. Then he rose and went to the window, to get 
another glimpse of his daughter and Maurice. 

‘I told you she is not well,’ he said, turning to his friend, ‘ and 
to-day I have become satisfied that it is not mere fancy on my 
part. Ihave watched her closely during the last two years, and 
although she has shown herself most eager to do everything that 
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would make me happy, and has appeared to be happy and con- 
tented herself, there have been times when the idea has been 
forced upon me that there is something on her mind about which 
she will not speak to me.’ 

* Have you told her so ?’ 

‘Not yet,’ he replied, as if speaking to himself whilst he slowly 
paced the floor, head bowed and hands clasped behind him. 
‘ What occurred to me is this: that in striving to do what I 
believe to be best for her, I have done her an injury in making the 
change in her life so sudden and complete.’ | 

‘The change was necessary, and you have not deprived her of 
any friends.’ 

‘ No, I have not deprived her of her friends, but I have separ- 
ated her from them.’ 

‘But only for a time, and she knows that you would not put 
any needless restriction upon her seeing them.’ 

‘Yes, any of the friends I know; but there may be somebody 
about whom I know nothing yet, and whose introduction she may 
fear would not be pleasing to me. Do you understand ?’ 

Mr. Calthorpe did understand, and was startled into a new 
train of reflection. Deeply as he had considered the probabilities 
of the young heiress being speedily captured by some knight of 
more daring heart than his son, it had never before occurred to him 
that she might be already a captive. Now that the idea was 
suggested, it appeared to him only too probable: it would account, 
as nothing else in her early training would, for the ease with which 
she bore and repelled the assaults of many wooers. 

‘What has made you think of this? 

‘Her vehemence in assuring me to-day that she would never 
marry: her strange fits of depression, followed by wild moods of 
excitement, such as she was in this evening. You thought her 
mirth was the natural result of good health and an easy mind. To 
me it was all foreed—so plainly forced, that I am surprised you did 
not observe it.’ 

‘I thought we formed a very pleasant family party, and was 
delighted with her humorous way of challenging Maurice to dare 
the evening dews by accompanying her to the bungalow in search 
of something she had left there. I cannot imagine what reason 
she could have for attempting to deceive you regarding her state 
of health or mind.’ 

‘ Because you do not feel as I do what you said yourself just 
now—that she is devoted to me. She is so glad to be with me, 
she thinks that I have done so much for her, and that there has 
been so much sorrow in my life already, that she must sacrifice 
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every inclination of her own if it should cause me the least uneasi- 
ness. Poor child, it was her mother’s way, and unfortunately I did 
not understand it until too late.’ 

‘But you may be mistaken,’ suggested Mr. Calthorpe feebly, 
for he could not find much assurance in the suggestion himself. 

‘Possibly—I hope so; but I am disturbed by old memories. 
Every look and every laugh or smile makes me think of her mother 
on the last day we were together. She was like what Mabel was 
to-night, perfectly free from care apparently. I was blindly 
happy, and had no suspicion that she was making it a merry day 
because it was to be our last one together. So it proved; but if 
she had lived! Well, there isno use speculating upon what might 
have been, except when it helps us to direct what may be.’ 

‘If it should happen that your surmise is correct, and that 
Mabel has a lover of whom she thinks you would not approve— 
what will you do? 

Mr. Calthorpe put the question cautiously; but notwithstand- 
ing his own selfish interest in the answer, there was a kindly ele 
ment of interest on his friend’s account also. 

‘Try to find out what the man was, and, if he were an honest 
fellow, give her to him with my blessing.’ 

‘What ! without consideration as to his position—education— 
prospects !’ % 

‘ Without considering anything beyond the question whether 
or not he would make her happy.’ 

‘But, my dear Cuthbert, this would not be just even to her. 
She does not E 

‘There!’ interrupted the Colonel, smiling at his friend’s look of 
astonishment and alarm; ‘I know all the wise counsel you would 
give me, and thank you for it the more heartily that it is still un- 
spoken. I shall use all necessary prudence to secure my object— 
that is, I shall be careful that she does not fall into the hands of a 
scamp. But I must not forget that before my return to England 
she had time to form ties which may be more tender even than 
those which bind her to me. I own a weak sense of regret in 
thinking that it can be so, but I must teach myself to think of 
it as one of the unavoidable results of our separation, and to become 
resigned to it. I should like to hold the first place in her heart, 
but that is impossible.’ 

‘ Still, her duty to you will enable her to feel that whatever you 
decide is for her benefit.’ 

‘TI shall accept nothing from her sense of duty.’ This was said 
very quietly, but very firmly. The man seemed to be calmly 
recognising the inevitable fact that there was something he longed for 
and could never hope to possess, ‘What I may request her to do 
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she must consent to do because she sees herself it is right for her» 
self, and not because it is my wish and her duty to obey. She is 
a curious girl, and not one to be read at a glance. On the score of 
duty she would do anything, however distasteful; to give me 
pleasure she would submit to any martyrdom, and try to look cheer- 
ful under it. That is why I hesitate to press her for an explan- 
ation. Perhaps it is wrong: we often cause pain to others in our 
anxiety to spare them.’ 

‘The matter is of such a serious nature that the sooner you 
speak the better.’ 

‘I am not sure of that: time and separation settle these affairs 
without assistance. If she stands that test, I shall know it is her 
fate that claims her, and act accordingly.’ 

He looked again from the window. The trees were fusing into 
black masses against the deepening sky and the stars were becom- 
ing prominent. 

‘Have you never formed any project of your own as to her 
future ?’ 

‘ Of course, several projects ; and one of them was recalled to me 
a few minutes ago when I saw her passing with Maurice. I should 
have been well pleased if he had won her.’ 

‘I have thought of that too,’ ejaculated Mr. Calthorpe warmly. 
Then, checking his enthusiasm, and assuming the air of a man who, 
whilst condescending to make a trifling admission of weakness, is 
sustained by the consciousness that his motives are above suspicion— 
‘You are of course well acquainted with his circumstances; but he 
has talents, and I believe will make a place for himself in the world.’ 

¢I have considered all that, and so have you, Calthorpe—as was 
natural in us both, seeing them so much together. I like Maurice, 
and sometimes I have thought that she also had a particular 
regard for him.’ 

‘She shows him some favour, I think; and I have frequently 
meditated having a chat with you on the subject. But it always 
seemed to me best not to interfere. Knowing your penetration, I 
had no doubt that you would not permit matters to go too far if 
the probable result should be distasteful to you.’ 

¢ You now know that it would be the opposite. However, there 
is little hope of its coming about.’ 

‘I would not give up hope until she confesses that she has 
some other attachment ; and you can discover that without disturb- 
ing her much. I need not say how gratifying it would be to me if 
Hollyford and Calthorpe were united; and since we are agreed, I 
gee no reason why they should not be.’ 

Mr. Calthorpe was determined that they should agree, 


( To be continued.) 
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